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Come up to the Kool taste. 
Taste extra coolness 
every time you smoke. 








If everyone’s walk 
weren’t a little peculiar, 
we wouldn’t have to make 
such good shoes. 


The way you walk is very much a 
part of you. Part of your whole personality, 
in fact. 

And it follows that the way you walk 
has a way of wearing on your shoes. 

For Instance, if you kind of drag your 
feet along, the soles of your shoes probably 
get shot in no time. 

Unless you’re dragging your feet in 
Portage Porto-Peds. 

At Portage, we’re extremely fussy 
about sole leather. We buy only top grade. 

Then we grade that. 

The poor soles that don’t make the 
grade are sold to other manufacturers. And 
uhat u-e're left with is the best of the best. 

Which means that even in a $16 
Portage shoe you get a $30 sole. 

At Portage, we make shoes to stand 
up to any kind oi walk. 

Even one as peculiar as yours. 


YOU don't buy a new car. 
The bank buys a new car. 


By the time you buy your 
new car back from the bank, 
it's old. 



Of course, if you Jiail bought a ^olvo two 
or three* years ago, youM have something 
today. 

YouM have a two or three*)ear-oItl 
Volvo. 

Inch i.sn't a had thing to have. lie- 
cause where three )ear,s is the beginning 
of the end for some cars, it’s only the 
beginning for a Volvo. 

Volvos aren't built to wear out on a 
three year plan. Volvos are built to last 


eleven years in Sweden where il‘s tough 
l)eing a car. 

And while wc don’t guarantee it. it 
hxiks like \olvos arc going to last that 
long in America too. Over of all the 
Volvos registered here in the last eleven 
years are still on the road. 

!S<iw you might sa> t«i yourself. “If I 
kept a car that long I'd get sick and tired 
of driving it.” Y«iu won't. 

Volvo handles more like a small 


sports car than a roomy family sedan. 
AikI it gets nearly 25 iii.p.g., even with 
automatic transmission. 

What you might get sick and tired of 
is bn)king at it. 

In that rase, you can always afford 
to take a trip awav from it. rsing the 
money you've saved by not making car 
payments. ^ — .j-j 

W hen vou get hack, it’ll 
start looking good again. 
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Next week 

THE HOCKEY EXPANSION 
Into si.A U.S. cities is examined 
by Pete Axlhclm. who looks 
at prospects and problems as 
Montreal Coach Toe Blake 
(ells how to enjoy the game 

THE LEAST WANTED sjuarter- 
back in pro football was Dan 
Reeves of Dallas at one time 
Now things have changed. Tex 
Maule scouts the hard-charg- 
ing halfback who just made il. 

ONE MUST OO when young 
Jerry Quarry and agtrg Floyd 
Patterson, who drew their last 
lime out. meet again in I -\ 
Mark Krum reports on the 
heavyweight elimination bout 
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LETTER FROM 


Emmcit Watson, whose article on the 
grizzly bears of Glacier National Park 
begins on page 62 of this issue, is a soft- 
spoken individual with a manner at 
once reflective and attentive who sug- 
gests an absent-minded college profes- 
sor more than a daily newspaper col- 
umnist. He was in his office on the 
second floor of the Posi-IntelUgencer 
building in Seattle one day last sum- 
mer when word came that two college 
girls had been killed by grizzlies in the 


f, 



OUR MAN WATSON 


park. After a decade as the Northwest’s 
most widely read columnist. Watson 
has learned how many-sided and com- 
plex the w ilderness world of mountains 
and rivers really is. and how far re- 
moved it is from the ordinary coverage 
often accomplished by telephones and 
publicity handouts. “It wasn't too dif- 
Ikuli to handle the story when 1 got to 
Glacier." he said. "The big problem 
was just getting there." 

Watson got his land- and sea-pilot 
licenses last year, but the only plane 
available was a special short takeoff and 
landing Wren equipped with spoilers on 
the wings for use on small fields. Wat- 
son was checked out in a 20-minutc 
flight with a veteran fire bomber, one 
of those pilots who fly over forest fires 
and douse them with chemicals. Then 
he took off for Kalispell. Mont., some 
3 Vi hours away across two mountain 
ranges. Arriving safely, he tried to rent 
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a car in Kalispell only to discover to 
his astonishment that his Washington 
driver’s license had long since expired. 
A friendly Ford dealer eventually man- 
aged to get him a icmporat 7 Montana 
permit, and he drove into the moun- 
tains to begin the hours of patient ques- 
tioning that went into his meticulous 
reconstruction of the events that led up 
to a night of terror in one of the w ildcst 
and most beautiful of our national 
parks. 

Watson's literary qualifications are 
impressive. He had been signed as a 
catcher with the Seattle Rainiers in the 
Pacific Coast League when he sw itched 
professions and went to (he Seattle 
Star as a sportswriter. His detachment 
and his high standards of craftsman- 
ship immediately impressed his news- 
paper colleagues "a deadly serious 
workman." one of them wrote of him. 
"I always had a peripheral interest in 
writing." says Watson. When he moved 
to the Timex, he added a daily column 
-Quick, Watson, the Needle- to his 
sporlsw riting chores. His ability to 
turn from one subject to another with 
profes-sional mastery became a recog- 
nized trademark. 

Watson’s interest in sports has con- 
tinued to be personal as well as profes- 
sional. In addition to flying, he is an 
enthusiastic skier and fisherman. His 
first major story in Sports Illustrated 
was published 10 years ago this fall. It 
was a study of the late Fred Hutchin- 
son. then the embattled manager of 
the St. Louis Cardinals, a detached, 
balanced portrait. All (hat Watson 
omitted from the story was his own 
relationship to the manager. When 
Hutchinson was the pitching star of 
the championship team.s of Seattle’s 
Franklin High- one game was lost in 
two years and nine starting players were 
eventually signed to pro contracts — 
Watson was hi.s catcher. 
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There it was, 

the greatest improvement in copiers, 
just sitting right in our own backyard. 



For informotion. write Pitney-Bowes. Inc.. 9080 C'O^C/ Street. Slamford, Conr>. 06904. Postage Meters, 
Addresser-Prirrters, Folders, Inserters, Counie's & irrpnnters. Scales. Maiiopeners. Collator^. Copiers. 


Actually, we were very happy with our 
Pitney-Bowes 250 Copier. But one day, 
one of our engineers was looking out 
the window and he saw one of our other 
machines, a mail inserter, being loaded 
on a truck for delivery. There's an auto- 
matic feeder on it, so no one has to 
stand around and hand feed every piece 
of paper. "Why don't we put one of 
those on our copier?", he said. 

And we did. 

And now, besides having one of the 
best electrostatic copiers on the mar- 
ket, we have the first one that can feed 
itself. All you have to do is stack the 
pages (up to 100) in the feeder, press 
the button and walk away. The feeder 
feeds the copier and the copier copies. 
No one has to stand around to watch. 
When all the pages are fed, the feeder 
stops feeding and the copier stops 
copying. 

All copies come out in consecutive 
order, separated from the originals, so 
each set is already collated. If you need 
five sets or thirty, just keep putting the 
whole set of originals back in the feeder 
and picking up the collated ones as 
they come out. 

The Pitney-Bowes 250 is a com- 
pact unit that sits on a desk, plugs in 
anywhere, makes clean, crisp, electro- 
static copies, copies from all colors, 
cuts copies to the size of the original, 
starts with no warmup and is truly a 
piece of machinery that we're very 
proud of. One of the nicest things is 
that you can buy the 250 now and add 
the automatic feed attachment when- 
ever you're ready for it. 

Wonder why no one else thought 
^ of it? 


Pitney-Bowes 






WALKER’S Deluxe 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • «6 PROOF • HIRAM WALKER A SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL 



The next 8 days in your life will never hap- 
pen again, Frankly, why live plain? Live! 
And be quality about it. Only Day’s is so 
picayunish about their famous fit. And, here, 
pows up every pair with Dacron polyester 
for less care, more wear. Now. get Day's at 
the No. 1 stores everywhere or write Day's 
Sportswear. Inc.. Tacoma. Wash 98401 
In Canada too: CanaDay's 

'OuPoni's registered trademark 



•Trademark, Trademark "Allas” Rcq. U S. Pal Oil., Allas Supply Company 


We’ve got 30,000 
gallons of gasoline 
riding on Super Tire. 

We built our Amoco? 1 20 Super Tires to keep our tire 
customers gasoline customers as well. 

Built them with extra helpings of traction, toughness 
and strength. 

And tested them for safety at 120 mph on sun-baked 
roads, and for hard cornering and even for things like 
scuff resistance. 

"You expect more from Standard— and you get it!” 

6 

STANDARD DIL 




528 311 253 b 


JOHN K GHOSSPIETSCH 01 

■c The American Oil Company. 1967. World's largest distributor ol Atlas tires 



good will 
ambassador 


Although the Con- 
tinental States of 
America isn't a real 
country, we do have 
“good will ambassa- 
dors.” We call them 
our Directors of 
Passenger Services 
(D.P.S., for short) and 
you’ll meet one on 
every big Continental 
4-engine Golden Jet. 
He doesn't normally 
wear a Social Baldric 
(sash, for short) but 
he’s easy to recog- 
nize and very helpful. 
He can sell you a 
ticket if you’ve board- 
ed at the last minute— 
or call ahead, in flight, 
to reserve a hotel 
room or rental car— 
and, of course, an- 
swer questions about 
our Proud Birds. 




The Continental Stales ot America 
Growing with pride 


As part of Continental’s management 
team, our D.P.S. can do many extra things 
lor you. But more important is how he 
does them — with an almost patriotic 
pride that makes you feel good... com- 
fortable . . . confident. 

By the way, no other airline has a “good 
will ambassador.’’ But then, no other air- 
line has its own country. 

In the Continental States of America, 
come travel with us and feel the differ- 
ence pride makes. Your travel agent or 
Continental will arrange it. Please call. 



Continental Airlines 


the proud bird with the golden tail 
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SHOPWALK 

Mrs. Meyer will make you a deerskin 
jacket-if you take care of the skin 

VA/I'onip! A humor drops a dccr vsith a 
• • clean shot out in ihe woods, abi>ut 
three miles from nowhere. Then whai? It is 
a moment of triumph, but until he has gone 
through the traditional round of handshakes 
and had a few snorts from a hip flask the 
hunter rarelj realizes that his work has just 
begun. He still has to get the carcass back 
to eivili/ation. 

And that is the ruh about hunting deer. 
The> are too smart to be shot from the buck 
porch, and there are also laws ubisut that. 
Vet killing a dccr m the boondocks is just n 
slarier. 

Kuichering ihc animal and getting the 
semson into the freezer is u long and com- 
plex priKcss. But mcreK getting the deer 
out of the woods in good shape presents a 
difliculi problem: a hunter has a choice of 
straining his back or of ruining the deer's 
skin. 

According to Mrs. Edna Mescr. an attrac- 
tive. strong-looking woman who runs The 
Mc>cr House in Newfoundland, N.J,. most 


inexperienced hunters forget all abs^ut the 
skin as soon as they have had the heady ex- 
perience of killing the deer. More often than 
not. they simply drag their trophy out of 
the wilderness over rough terrain, ruining 
the skin cn route, 

Mrs. Meyer, who does not hunt herself 
but who has been in the dccr business for 
about 20 years, has some very strict advice 
to hunters about preserving the hide. l ike 
the tango, it lakes two people. Once help is 
found, tic the deer's front legs together, then 
the back legs, and then cut a strong pole. 
C arry the deer without letting it touch the 
ground. If hunters will do that, she says, she 
can do something with the skin. 

After a rough cleaning in the woods, the 
first stop should be the butcher's, where 
Ihc animal is skinned and cleaned. I he skm 
should then be taken to a deer shop like 
Mrs. Meyer’s, where it will be salted and 
packed in cold storage until there are enough 
hides to send to an upstate New York tan- 
nery . 

It costs S5.50 to have a hide tanned so 
that it looks and feels like what most peo- 
ple know as deerskin. After tanning, the 
skin ts soft, washable, waterproof, odor- 
less and has the quality of “breathing.” 
Thus a deerskin jacket is less heavy and hot 
than an ordinary leather jacket. 


Mrs. Meyer runs a sort of deerskin bank. 
If you shoot a deer one year, you can have 
its hide marked, and she will save it for you 
until you have enough skins to make what 
you want. 

Generally it will take about four skins to 
have enough material for a jacket, four for 
a shirt, one fora woman's handbag, and one 
skin for a pair of mciccasins and gloves. The 
S5.50 cost for tanning is standard, so that a 
full jacket will cost S22. plus about S25 for 
tailoring. Buying a jacket outright would 
cost betwc'cn Sfi5 and SKO. 

Mrs. Mever also can produce a number of 
exotic Items for lady hunters, including full- 
length coats in a number of colors, knee- 
high bt)Ots and an assortment of ski equip- 
ment. including bright, warm gloves and 
soft slippers. 

If you run across anything else in the 
woods such as a bear or a bobcat Mrs. 
Meyer also will handle it for you. She has a 
huge frcc/cr in the b.iscmcnt sluircd with 
cleaned skins, including those of skunks, 
which have no inJi'r. 

The sly les ciiniained in Mrs. Meyer's cat- 
alog. available by writing House of Deer- 
skin, The Meyer House, Route 2.', New- 
foundland. N,J,. are not exactly haute cou- 
ture. But then again, neither is a deerskin. 

— John I . Mt kj*iiv 
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JUST PUBLISHEO-IN 191 PAGES OF FULL COLOR AND 114 PAGES OF SUPERB WRITING 
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RECAPTURES FOR THE FIRST TIME THE MEMORABLE DRAMA OF AN UTTERLY EXHAUSTED KEN 
VENTURI STAGGERING ON TO WIN THE 1964 U.S. OPEN. ..THE $1,000,000 FUMBLE BY COLTS 
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STARS. THE ODD ONES, THE COLLEGE COACH. THE PARTICIPANTS. THE LITERATURE, THE ARTIST’S 
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IN THIRTEEN YEARS OF WEEK BY WEEK REPORTING ON THE MID-CENTURY PHENOMENON OF SPORT. 
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SCORECARD 


PRO AND CON 

The American League announced last 
week that it would expand to 12 teams 
by 1971. The argument for expansion is 
that people all over the country deserve 
to sec major league sport. Large cities 
chat have no big-league baseball at pres- 
ent Dallas and Seattle, for instance - 
have a right to it. 

Twenty years ago considerable base- 
ball interest was centered on minor 
league teams, but now it is strictly on 
the big leagues. The minors, for the most 
part, are nothing more than training 
camps for the majors, and their success 
or failure is immaterial to hometown 
baseball fans. 

In 1961 the American League added 
two teams, the Angels and the Senators. 
Those clubs now compete on equal 
terms. California was a factor in this 
year’s pennant race until the last five 
weeks of the season, finally ending up 
fifth in the standings. Washington fin- 
ished lied for sixth. 

Unfortunately the same cannot be 
said for the National League, which is 
also contemplating setting up two new 
franchiscs. After six years the Houston 
Astros and New York Mets arc still not 
equal to the competition. Two more 
teams would only increase the imbal- 
ance and further dilute the quality of 
play in the league. New York and Hous- 
ton illustrate the undesirable aspects of 
expansion. Unless care is taken in stock- 
ing new clubs to make them competi- 
tive, expansion hurts rather than helps 
baseball. 

SLIM PICKINGS 

One of Britain’s outstanding cricketers, 
Colin Milburn, is spending two weeks at 
a beauty farm in Bedfordshire, attempt- 
ing- along with 18 women — to get in 
shape. At 5' lO'and 260 pounds. Mil- 
burn looks considerably more like the 
ball than (he bat. He was bounced off 
the All-England squad last year for over- 


weight but ha.s been named to this year's 
team, which will tour the West indies in 
December. 

On his first day at the health resort, 
Milburn was given three glasses of lem- 
on-flavored hot water. Nothing else. The 
next day he was allowed three glasses of 
orange juice. And on the third night, he 
was served two boiled eggs and a piece 
of diet bread. 

Each morning he takes a seaweed bath, 
and after that he is coaled with paraffin 
wax. He has peeled off 16 pounds so far, 
but is "determined to lose two stone 
[28 pounds] or bust.” 

HOME ON THE RANGE 

"Beat the Blackout with a Cowboy An- 
tenna." read the advcrtiscmcnl in the 
Dallas Times Herald. "Watch the Cow- 
boys' home games at home on your own 
TV." And that is what thousands of 
Cowboy fans are doing, thanks to an 
ingenious new pirate TV antenna that 
sells for only S4.95. The seven-foot an- 
tenna is designed so that it rejects tele- 
casts from the Dalla.s-Fort Worth area 
and picks up broadcasts of Cowboy 
home games from stations at Waco and 
Sherman, Tex. 

"There are two types of the antennas.” 
Carl Gokvc. a diswibutoc, expUms. "If 
you live in north Dallas, you buy the 
one that picks up games from Sherman, 
and if you live across town in Oak Cliff. 
Lakeview or Duncanville, you purchase 
a Waco antenna. Some people in poor 
reception areas have bought two." So 
far 21,000 have been sold to Cowboy 
supporters. 

The manufacturer, a Burlington, Iowa 
man named Marvin Tate, believes he 
could build an antiblackout antenna for 
football and baseball fans in any city. 

MISTAKEN lOENTITY 

What with their 2-4 record and all, the 
rumor in Buffalo last week was that the 
Bills' coach. Joel Collier, was being re- 


placed. It was reported that Norm Van 
Brocklin was to be his successor. Peo- 
ple claimed to have seen Van Brocklin 
around town and on the sidelines at the 
game the Bills lost to Oakland two Sun- 
days ago. Another rumor had it that 
Van Brocklin had bought a home in 
Hamburg, a Buffalo suburb. 

Norm Van Brocklin was in Dallas 
two Sundays ago doing the telecast of 
the Saints-Cowboys game. He has only 
been in Buffalo once, in July 1965. And 
the owner of that house in Hamburg 
is Jim Van Brocklin, an electrical sales 
engineer, who says the closest he came 
to coaching a football team was as a 
scoutmaster. Jim is not related to Norm 
and has "never met him except to sec 
him once on television." But. he adds. 
"My uncle was introduced to him once 
in California, if that helps.” 

DRAWING THE LINE 

With a name like his— Ma.son Dickson 
— the candidate, no doubt, thought that 
he would appeal to everyone. Instead, 
he appalled them when he announced his 
candidacy for homecoming queen at 
TCU. When challenged on his fitness 
(figuratively speaking) for the office, 
Dickson argued that nowhere in the elec- 
tion rules did it specify that a TCU home- 
coming-queen candidate had to be fe- 



male. The only stipulations were that the 
student have a two-point or better grade 
average and have completed 73 hours. 
Dickson met these qualifications admi- 
rably. 

"Some of the other beauty queens 
told me I really shouldn’t enter the com- 
petition,” Mason said. "I think they 
conUnutd 
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SCORECARD ninlinufd 



Now from 
London... 
* Ciold Spot 

The inst2int 
breath freshener 


One drop on the tip of 
the tongue er2ises the 
tr2u;es of dining or drink 

InsMnt etiquell* In a pochat packet. Pick up 
Gold Spot today— In the unbreakabla Mini-bottla. 



Jack Purcell 
The name of 
the game in 
casual shoes 

When you see the name 
Jack Purcell* on this sneak- 
er, you're sizing up a clas- 
sic. A classic in design. 
Classic in workmanship. 
Because the Jack Purcell 
has Posture Foundation — 
the exclusive built-in wedge 
that helps reduce muscle 
strain and supports your 
feet properly. No wonder 
this shoe has been so often 
imitated, but naturally, 
never equalled, 

Wherever the good life 
leads you. Jack Purcell be- 
longs. It's the casual in a 
class by itself. Look for the 
name when you buy. at the 
stores with class. 


by B.F.Goodrich 


were afraid that I'd get more voles 
than they v-ould." Hov, popular Mawn 
would have been with ihc Texas Chris- 
tian student body will never be known. 
The election co m miitec members crossed 
his nanK off the ballot, and. anticipating 
the worst, announced they would not 
even accept write-in voles. 

INSULT TO INJURY 

During the World Series. Boston's Ten- 
way Park was as oversubscribed as the 
Mctropt>liian Opera on opening night. 
Pitney-Bowes stamp machines, return- 
ing hundreds of unopened applications 
for Senes tickets, had the gall to add 
this metered message: "Being there is 
twice the fun." 

JUST FOR KICKS 

Brigham Young's Dennis Patera and 
Rich Adams are ranked in (he top 20 in 
national collegiate kicking statistics, >ci 
their names can’t he found in the Cou- 
gars’ 1967 football guidebook. This fall, 
long after the team roster was complete. 
Patera and Adams walked into Coach 
Tommy Hudspeth’s office and asked for 
tryouts. 

I’atera had been a discus thrower on 
the BYU track team, but his scholarship 
had expired. He needed another one to 
complete his studies in business manage- 
ment. He informed Hudspeth that he 
thought he could kick a football rather 
well. 

About the same lime Adams, just 
back from two years on a Mormon mis- 
sion. approached one of the BY'U assis- 
tant coaches. Adams looked lean (5' 9*) 
and hungry (150 pounds) and /calous- 
hardly of football fiber. But after the 
assistant watched Adams punt, he told 
Hudspeth. "I think you better take a 
look at him." 

Hudspeth did and he looked at Pa- 
tera. too. Adams is now averaging over 
40 yards per punt; Patera has kicked a 
Held goal in every BYU game and has 
added Hof 19 extra points, and Coach 
Hudspeth is making sure that his office 
doi>r is always open. 

BLACK FRIDAY FOR VEGAS 

Last Friday the 13th was hardly un- 
lucky for what the manager of The 
Dunes Hotel and Country Club in Las 
Vegas discreetly described as "a short, 
chubby man from Connecticut." With a 
milling, shouting crowd standing 12-decp 
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around the crap table, chubby man' 
aged the unheard-of feat of rolling 50 
straight passes. He was at the table for 
more than two hours without losing a 
roll, and when he was (inished he had 
won nearly S25.000. More important, 
from the casino's viewpoint, was the 
fact that gamblers betting with him won 
an estimated half a million dollars. If 
there had not been a S500 limit at the 
table. The Dunes might well be bank- 
rupt today. 

The longest run of luck previously 
recorded in Las Vegas was 2« passes 
made in 1950 by a man on his honey- 
moon. 

AT JASPER'S PLACE 

If the object at The Dunes casino was 
winning, down the street at Jasper Mar- 
tin's pizza parlor the clientele was trying 
hard to lose. Martin sponsors a contest 
the purptise of which is to pick the losers 
in 12 college football games. Although 
3,000 people enter the competition each 
week, no one has turned in an all-losing 
ballot yet. 

BUTT OF A JOKE 

The night before their gante with the 
University of British Columbia, students 
at Simon Fraser U, raided the agricul- 
tural barnsof their archriv al. After paint- 
ing SFU on the cows' hindquarters. the> 
turned the herd loose on the staid UBC 
campus. 

POSITIVE APPROACH 

Before they ran onto the field at Stan- 
ford last Saturday four UCLA players 
were hypnotized, with the approval of 
Coach Tommy Prothro, a longtime ad- 
vocate of the scientific approach to foot- 
ball. For the previous two days. Half- 
back Lynn Hinshaw and Tackles Alan 
Claman, Hal CirilVm and Vince Bischof 
had submitted themselves to psveho- 
physiologicalautogenesis. or. as it is 
more simply called, alphagenics. The 
process is a form of self-hypnosis b> 
tape recording. Its purpose is to train 
the mind to discipline the body in such a 
way as to avoid pain, relieve tension, 
gain self-confidentx* and improve one’s 
self-image. 

Each day after football practice, the 
players reported to a laboratory. v.hcre 
they listened to tape recordings. The 
first tape set the proper mood for audio 
reception of a learning process- “One. 

eonllmifd 
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SEVEN SPEEDS. 
AND THEN SOME. 



Meet the Kodak Instamatic^ 
M95 Movie Projector — with 
seven projection speeds, It lets 
you show movies in fascinating 
slow motion, at normal speed or 
in hilorious fast action — either 
forward or reverse! You con 
even freeze on o single frome 
for o good long look. Switch 
from one speed to another as 
often and os fast os you wish. 

There's more: Flick another 
switch and this Kodak projector 
is all set to show either super 8 
or regular 8mm movies. And 


they come on bright and stay 
bright, thonks to the bright new 
quartz halogen DNF lamp. 

Many other features. Fully 
automatic film threading. Lorge 
400-foot reel capacity. Low sil- 
houette design, handles like an 
attache case when closed. Die- 
cost metoi body. Choice of big- 
image 22mm f/1. 5 lens orf/1.5 
zoom lens. At your Kodak deol- 
er's. From less than $200. 

Price iubi'acJ to chongv without notice. 


Kodak Instamatic M95 Movie Projector 


SCORECARD ronlinutd 


"refreshingly different" 




ISnglish 

leather. 



The new. eKCiimg scent fof men— 
s liesh. completely new Icagcance 
note that lasts and lasts' 

after shave $2 50, S4 50 
COLOGNE S3 00. S5 00 
AEROSOL DEODORANT Si 50 
SHOWER SOAP ON A CORD S2 00 
RUBOOWN BODY LOTION $3 00 
DEODORANT STICK $1 .25 
SPRAY COLOGNE S2 50 
GIFT SETS S3 75 to $9 50 


‘^MEM COMPANY. INC-. NOPTHVALE. NJ. 



two. three ... 1 am at peace ... my 
right arm is warm . . . my left arm is 
warm . . . the back of my neck is w arm 
. . . my shoulders feel heavy ... 1 feel 
no more tension. . . ." The second tape 
varied according to (he athlete's per- 
sonality, his position and what Prothro 
wanted him to learn. 

“I don't want to single out any one 
man and divulge what I prescribed for 
him," said Prothro. "but an individual 
recording might go like this; ‘You relax 
easily. You know your job. You know 
your assignments. You know what you 
want to do. You have the ability. Go 
out and move quickly, effortlessly, fluid- 
ly, siring up the play as it develops, and 
explode into action in the execution of 
my assignment.' " 

Clark Cameron, a social psychologist 
and former Bruin football manager, 
convinced Prothro that alphagcnics 
might be useful to his players when he 
demonstrated that with the rneihod he 
could lower the rate of his heartbeat 
from 42 to 37 beats per 30 seconds. 

Cameron claims that when an athlete 
fumbles, it is not because of an inability 
to hold onto the ball, but because he 
fears- for a split second- that he will 
drop it. 

The mental therapy is expensive 
S400 per man — but. if it works, what 
price beating USO 

THEY SAID IT 

• Al Bianchi. coach of the Seattle Super- 
Sonics basketball team, describing his 
young NBA club: "This team is so ag- 
gressive we might foul out in warmups." 

• Bob Dinabcrg, California Weslern 
football coach, on developing a game 
plan for Los Angeles area smog condi- 
tions: "First, we dip a football in a 
bucket of water, that's known as the 
wet-ball drill. Then we practice with one 
nostril taped up. Then wc ask Larry 
Philpot. one of my assistants, to smoke 
a cigar on the bus." 

• Oscar Robertson, ('incinnati Royals 
basketball star, asked what he thought 
of Witt Chamberlain getting S250.000 
a year from the Philadelphia 76ers: 
"Man. what could he get if he could 
shoot free throws'." 

• Nick Nicoluu. University of Bridge- 
port football coach : "Our trainer has be- 
come so injury conscious that he is put- 
ting life jackets on (he players before he 
allows them in the whirlpool." eno 
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'68 Buick. Now we’re talkingyourlanguage. 



V Every Buick comes witiuL 
full line of CM safe!? 
equipment, including energy 
absorbing steering colum^ 
and seat belts with 
pushbutton buckles 
for all passenger positions. 


The new 230-hp.,V-S engine runs on 
regular gas. It’s standard on all 
Skylark Custom models. 

On the Skylark two-door models, we shortened 
the wheelbase from US to 112 inches. 

Widened the front track to S9 
inches.The result: quicker handling, 
flatter cornering, better front-end stability. 
And above all, easier parking. 

Wouldn’tyoureally rather have a Buick? ^ 








Sports Illustrated 
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ONE 
WAY TO 
DAM 
THE TIDE 


The longest unbeaten streak in all 
college football ends at Birmingham 
where waves of Tennessee’s orange 
jerseys swamp Bear Bryant's Alabama 


PHOTOGRAPHS BT <MAIT(R lOOSS JR 


CONTINUCO 
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PAMMINO THC TIOC eoitnnura 


WYCHE HAS MOVED TO MORE ELEGANT QUARTERS’ 


by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


A ll riuht, you long sufferers. You 
have been looking for the way 
to beat Alabama. Here is how you do it. 
Very simple. First thing you get two top 
quarterbacks, one who passes like a pro- 
fessional and runs tike he would rather 
not (call him Swamp Rat Warren, just 
for fun) and one who is a terrific natural 
athlete (call him Charlie Fulton) who also 
doubles as a tailback and frightens peo- 
ple no matter what he plays. Arc you 
getting this down? Then you make a 
raid into Alabama and grab a prospect 
from under the nose of Bear Bryant. 
That's the hard part. Better do that at 
night. Call this prospect Richmond 
Flowers Jr. of the Montgomery Flowers. 
Flowers can catch, and he can run with 
what he has caught. Then you go down 
to Tampa. Fla., and get a couple more 
quarterbacks and shove them onto the 
defensive team. They will love it. 

Now pay attention, because this is 
where it gets tricky, You allow both 
H'arren and Fulton to get hurt before 
the game. Knock them right out of the 
action, see? And you bring up a quarter- 
back with a name nobody can pro- 
nounce. Bubba Wyche. Dws it rhyme 
with tyke. rich, psyche, rice or swish? 
His father says with "l-ch." Bubba is 
a fellow who has been hanging around 
for four years, serving time as a red shirt 
on the meatball squad and aching to get 
a chance to earn his laundry money. 

Bubba gets a lot of unaltention. and 
richly deserves it. Even ihe week before, 
when he makes his debut on national 
television because Warren and Fulton 
arc hurt and he beats Georgia Tech, no- 
body thinks about him. Who's Georgia 
Tech? Beal Alabama, that's the thing. 

So, on a lovely clear day in late Oc- 
tober you pul the baby-faced, blue-eyed, 
(urned-up-nosc and nice-as-can-be Bub- 
ba Wyche on the painted turf of Legion 

Carrying the iootball with i/an. th/rd-atr/ng 
Quarterback Wyche steps bf( on an option p/ay. 


Field in Birmingham before the largest 
crowd — 72.0(X)- ever to see an Alaba- 
ma-Tenncsscc football game. Then you 
add expatriate Flowers, who once got a 
wire from Alabama that said. "The Bear 
will make you regret your unfortunate 
decision." and those two former quar- 
terbacks from Tampa. Defensive Half- 
hack Albert Dorsey and Linebacker 
Steve Kincr You tell Wyche to throw 
pas.scs. Flowers to catch them. Dorsey to 
intercept when Ken (The Snake) Sta- 
bler throws and Kincr to intercept Ala- 
bama’s runners. And there you have, m 
capsule, how Tennessee beat Alabama 
last weekend by a score of 24- 13. 

With its victory, up went Tennessee 
to the top of the Southeastern Confer- 
ence. which is called The Really Big Ten. 
with justification. Down went Alaba- 
ma's 25-game undefeated streak. L'p 
went Coach Douglas Adair Dickey's 
first victory over Coach Paul (Bear) 
Bryant. This story will serve to explain 
how an aspiring young coach just four 
years into the race and with a name like 
Douglas Adair can beat a famous older 
coach named Bear. 

Alabania-Tenncssee is a rivalry that 
goes back 66 years. It was once and has 
probably become again the biggest game 
in Dixie. Like most great rivalries, it 
inspires and provokes. Bryant himself 
played in this game with a broken leg. 
It was 1935 and Alabama won. Last 
year Tennessee blew a 10-poini lead 
in the rain at Knoxville, fell behind 
U-lO and came within a 19-yard field- 
goat try of pulling it out in the final 
minute. 

Alabama went on to an undefeated 
season, and Knoxville never got over the 
game. An otherwise temperate Tennes- 
see engineering professor said itwas "the 
most disappointing moment of my life." 
From that moment until last Saturday 
the rematch was drooled over. Presca.son 
billboards adveriisingTenncssce’s sched- 
ule were blatantly pKtinted. On top was 
GO voLs. Beneath it. bfat 'bama. 


Bui most of this seemed to be more a 
fren/y of dread than optimism. The re- 
doubtable Biyani raises the terrible sus- 
picion m an opponeni that he is un- 
beatable, that he can outsmart, out- 
coach and outshow everybody else and. 
in the clutch, even make a field goal float 
mysteriously off to the right. 

Doug Dickey sat in the parlor of Ins 
new home in Knoxville suburbia one 
night last week before the trip to Bir- 
mingham and talked in pragmatic terms 
of having to face this monoliih He was 
rclaxcd- 

"There is no question of the person- 
ality cult. and any idea like that is wrong, 
all wrong." he said. “It's the kids that 
play; it's not me and The Bear slugging 
It out in the middle of the field. He'd 
tell you the same thing. But you go down 
there, down to Birmingham, and there's 
70.000 people yelling. ’We believe.' and 
it's the easiest thing in the world to lose 
your poise. You get to thinking about 
The Bear being a genius. He's great, no 
doubt about it. He'D go down with 
Knute RtKkncon his achievements. You 
gel to thinking about it. Then comes the 
big think: How can I uuigucss him? The 
next thing you know you're trying to 
heal him with gohbly-wobble. Bui you 
won't. If you win, you'll win doing the 
things you do best, and that's what 
we'll be dvnng against Alabama. We'll 
forget the nonsense. That's sure what 
The Bear will do. He'll try to beat us 
with his strength. Frankly. I believe our 
strength is good enough to win," 

With a third-string quarterback? 

"I have no doubts about Wyche. No 
reason to be uneasy. He's a good quar- 
terback. We knew it all along. He was 
just snakebil by injuries. He's ready 
now, After all, he has been attending 
quarterback game, meetings for four 
years." Dickey smilcd. 

At practice Wyche said the entire expe- 
rience was unreal. After years of who's- 
he. years of being an ersati* Joe Na- 
malh or Steve Sloan or Ken Stabler for 
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DAMMING THE TIDE rxtnllnunl 


ihc defense lo spar w ilh. he had sudden- 
ly been on nalional television, in front 
of his Atlanta home folks, and here he 
was about to be the starting quarter- 
back against Alabantu. He was the ob- 
ject of wondrous affection. His room- 
mate. Wingback Mike Price, joked that 
Bubba overthrevN passes set far you had 
to buy a ticket to retrieve them. When 
calls came to the dorm, callers were told; 

• Mr. Wyche? I’m sorry, Mr. Wyche has 
moved to more elegant quarters belil- 
iing his station. " 

To beat Alabama. Dickey had reached 
the following conclusions that were the 
basis of his conhdence: I ) Alabama did 
not have the defense that made it the 
least scored-on team in the country last 
year, and 2) the Crimson Tide was no 
longer a tidal wave as a running team. 
Alabama did not have a running back 
in the streamlined style of Les Kelly. It 
did not have a strong fullback. The of- 
fense was mainly Snake Stabler to Den- 
nis Homan, which is probably the best 
battery in college football, plus the bril- 
liant Stabler running the ball on the 
option play. 

Dickey's solution was to give Homan 
a regular traveling companion in the 


person of Jimmy Weatherford, plus dou- 
ble-coverage help from the other backs 
on every fwssible play. Tennessee would 
clog the tackle hole, contain on the out- 
side and hope lo force Stabler back lo 
the middle when he chose to run. 

As to his offense. Dickey said. "I 
know we can run on Alabama.*' He felt, 
loo. that by using Wingback Flowers in 
a wide variety of slants and cuts. Quar- 
terback Wyche could gel him the ball. 
Dickey knew Flowers was a much im- 
proved receiver, that he recently had 
learned how to control his great natural 
speed and run short patterns well. Ala- 
bama might not be aware of ihal. 

There was no doubt, however, that 
an awful pressure had built up in Knox- 
ville. It flooded the town, and it washed 
over the players. ‘Tve been reading 
about Alabama and Bear Bryant all my 
life." said Linebacker Kiner when the 
team got to Birmingham. ’“Now 1 get to 
play 'em. Gosh." 

Meanwhile Bryant was busy trying to 
do something about the flaws Dickey 
had found. They were certainly no less 
obvious to him. Alabama had given up 
a staggering 37 points in its opening 
tie game with Florida State. Bryant said 



Raitle-datzie Tonnessee touchtiown came when the lailtack move/} to his left, took a pitch from 
the quarterback, faker! a run. then stopped suddenly to pass to the tight end. who was all alone. 


after that. ■‘We’ve got the nicest, finest, 
gentlest people in the world on defense. 
We don’t have anybody who will even 
raise his voice. Trouble is. lo have a 
good defense you got to have some or- 
nery people on it." 

The week of the game the words com- 
ing down from the Alabama practice 
lower were '‘l et’s get a mad on out 
there . . . let's get reckless. Ciel reck- 
less." But now there was another prob- 
lem. Alabama had been hit with a series 
of vexing injuries that made it impossi- 
ble to get too reckless. Bryant said he 
had not seen it .so bad in 30 years of 
coaching, f)ne player, sophomore Safety - 
man Mike Dean, on the very day he was 
tvsld he would get his first start, let a pass 
Slip through his hands, and the point 
of the ball, passing right between the 
bars of his helmet, hit him in the eye. He 
had to wear an eye patch for two days. 
The marvelous Homan was so pained by 
bruised ribs that he could not raise his 
hands over his head on Wednesday. The 
first team worked in sweat clothes all 
week. But unlike the injuries to Tennes- 
see's two principals on offense. Warren 
and F'ulion. and Linebacker Nick Sho- 
waiter. Alabama’s were not so serious 
that key personnel did not participate. 
Homan played, and played well, us did 
Dean. But the team was sore in spots. 

Alabama's hope was that it would get 
to Quarterback Wyche early, establish- 
ing in him a sensitivity for the ground 
and a respect for the breathtaking con- 
tact game that fooihall is. "Gel the quar- 
terback on the ground." defensive coach- 
es preached all week. Wyche figured to 
he jittery. Alabama hoped to double 
his trouble. To get Homan free for Sia- 
bler’s passes, Bryant installed a series of 
disguising maneuvers that would prac- 
tically reverse Alabama’s previous pass- 
ing tendencies. There would be more 
plays called at the line of scrimniagc to 
keep the ball away from Tennessee’s 
rover back. To further the prospect of 
getting Homan free, a double flanker 
was installed, using Tailback F.d Mor- 
gan out with the wide receivers. 

It can be left to closer analysis to I'md 
out which plans went wrong and which 
went right, hut there is no confusion 
about What happened on the field. Ten- 
nessee plain beat Alabama. On the first 
scries of downs Tennessee knew what it 
could do. and would do, and helped 
.Alabama discover what the Crimson 
Tide could not do, Tennessee ran the 
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ball, icunnjj a' Alabama's middle. 
Wyche was indeed jitterv. Me hobbled 
ihe snap ihrec tunes, but on each oc- 
casion he recovered in time to complete 
the play. He was not intimidated, and 
Alabama did not get to him. In 13 plays, 
keeping nice and clean, he drove Ten- 
nessee 67 yards to a touchdown, the 
score coming when Tailback Walter 
Chadwick dove over the Alabama goal 
line from one yard out. 

Stabler was not in cvccptional form 
in the first half, but he still got Alabama 
back into a tie. mainly with his own 
running Alabama's running backs were 
not getting to the holes what there was 
of them soon enough, but on the op- 
tion plays to the outside, cither side. The 
Snake was a sight to see. His retaliatory 
touchdown drive was for 51 yards, and 
he got the score himself on an eight- 
yard roll around the right side 

In view of his statistics five inter- 
ceptions. two more than he had had in 
four previous games it would seem lu- 
dicrou.s to say that Stabler threw bet- 
ter in the second half, when four of the 
tnierccplions occurred. But that is what 
happcncil. He ran into a combination 
of two things the bad luck of having 
balls skip through his receivers' hands 
into those of the opposition and the 
superior defensive play of Tennessee. 
Weatherford played Homan tough and 
tight, and he got plenty of orangc-jer- 
scyed help whenever Stabler wanted to 
throw iti his favorite target (w emer). 
For the first time this season. Homan, the 
country's leading scorer, did not catch 
a touchdown pass. And Linebacker Ki- 
ner made three big plays, throwing Stab- 
ler for long losses. 

I'cnncssec went ahead tn the third 
quarter after a poor .Alabama kick gave 
the Volunteers possession on the Ala- 
bama 40. Two gtiod passes to Flowers, 
who had si\ receptions and a fine after- 
noon. took the Vols to the IX. Two more 
plays moved them only to the 11. and 
into u crucial situation. Dickey might 
not call the next play gobhly-wobble. 
but It wiiuld have to be at least gobble 
or wobble. Wyche pitched back toChad- 
wick as if to begin a power sweep around 
the left side. FLnkerback Terry Dahvvn 
curled for the sidelines and when the 
Alabama linebacker and halfback re- 
acted to the apparent run. Tight Fnd 
Kenny Delong slipped through the gap 
and was all alone in llie end /one, where 
Chadwick kind of shotpuitcd a left- 


handed pass to him. It was Chadwick's 
first pass play. ever. 

Thai was the go-ahead touchdown, 
and later there was a 47-yard field goal 
by sophomore Karl Kremser to increase 
the margin to 17 7. 

But Alabama had not sustained a 
25-gamc unbeaten streak by quitting in 
the fourth quarter- Soon Tennessee was 
backed up near its goal line by a 60- 
yard punt, and from there Wyche tried 
to pass. The choice of such a bold play 
is debatable, and the debate began in- 
stantly when l^ean intercepted and ran 
the bait down to the Tennessee 15. It is 
hard enough to beat Bear Bryant with- 
out helping him out. In five plays Ala- 
bama had a touchdown. Stabler tried 
to reach Homan in the end -cone with a 
two-point pass, but failcd. 

It was now 17-13. and Alabama was 
quickly on offense again. Stabler had the 
team moving when a pass to Homan 
bounced off his hands and into Albert 
Dorsey's for a Tennessee interceptton. 
When Alabama next got the ball. Stab- 
ler moved the Tide steadily from its ow n 
1 1 to a first down on the Tennessee 41. 
With 2Vi minutes to play Stabler rifled 
a pass to Danny f'ord. but, oops, Ford 


juggled it and Dorsey was there to col- 
lect another interception. 

But still Tennessee could not apply 
the clincher. Alabama got the ball. and. 
for a fleeting, gasping second, it had a 
chance, as Stabler threw deep where 
Homan at last had beaten Weatherford 
and was in the clear at the 30-yard linc. 
But the pass was a shade too long. The 
ball grazed Homan's fingertips, hung 
momentarily and fell to the ground. 

Three plays later here came Dorsey 
again, slicing in front of Alabama's 
Richard Brewer to intercept his third 
pass, Dorsey zigzagged his way .31 yards 
to the end zone, and when he got back 
to the bench he was gasping happily. 
"Ii'.s my birthday, my birthday. Boy. 
what a birthday present. Wc beat Ala- 
bama and I scored my first touchdown. 
What a birthday.” 

But l^oug Dickey did not allow him- 
self the luxury of going pariiculariy 
luit-s after his finest victory, one that 
established his team as the South's best. 
He is now- among the cool and collected 
big-time winners, and he reacted like 
any good man would w ho has just beat- 
en Bear Bryant. He was humble, but he 
smiled a lot. end 



^ ^ ^ A ^ A 
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4/abama's last nope vanisheci with tnis play. Expecting a sideline pass Peeause hme was short, 
the alert Tennessee defender cut m front of the receiver foreasy interception and a touchdown. 
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IT’S EARL, EARL, EARL THE PEARL 


The chant that followed Ear! Monroe through a lively college career is taken up by Baltimore basketball fans 
as (he rookie shooter and showman quickly moves into a starring role with the Bullets by FRANK DEFORD 


T i l. rookie, harl the Pearl, stirred 
from his afternoon nap and squinted 
out the window of his room in the I ord 
Ualtimore Hotel toward the Civic Cen- 
ter. where he would begin his profession- 
al basketball career with the Bullets in 
another three hours. It was an eerie, 
t immerian dark outside, for this wasone 
\'r those Baltimore evenings when the 
weather, always mischievous, misplaces 
whole months. 

There are. normally, only two seasons 
in Baltimore, anyway spring and fall 
being acknowledged by the populace 
only in deference to the calendar. Spring 
IS celebrated on the few days the flowers 
m Sherwood (iardens are in full bloom. 
I'all is observed on the .Sundays when the 
C olts perform. The rest is sweaty sum- 
mer and raw winter, and it was summer 
last Wednesday, in the 7Cs and sticky, 
when the rookie, harl the Pearl, put on 
his white-on-white shirt, his Paisley tic. 
his biscuit-colored bla/er and started off 
for the Civic Center, Then the heavens 
opened all over Maryland. There were 
tornado warnings and snow and hail, and 
in downtown Baltimore there was a 
cloudburst a-s winds reached .*>.*' mph. 
-Such mad convulsions sent the thermom- 
eter plunging and the rookie back inside 
the hotel. He waited a few minutes till 
the storm subsided. Then, in winter, he 
started again for the Civic Center. 

Baltimore, despite being flanked by 
W ashington and Philadelphia, where the 
sport flowers, has never been a basket- 
ball town. The rookie. Pari the Pearl 
Monroe, is, for instance, from Philly. The 
only player ever to come out of Balti- 
more IS Cienc Shuc the man who took 
over as coach of the Bullets in the mid- 
dle of their last, horrendous (20-61 ) sea- 
son. But then, the team's performance 
has been on a level with local interest in 
the sport. .Animated basketball conversa- 
tion in Baltimore is still restricted to 
sketchy reminiscences of Shuc’s play at 
Towson Catholic High or of the W'orld 
Champion Bullets of 1947. In those days 
the Bullets played in an erstwhile roller 
rink, where players shared the meager 
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shottcr facilities with the stray eats who 
domiciled there. The place was called, in 
delusion, the Coliseum. 

Now. the rookie Monroe entered the 
Civic Center, the clean, modern home 
of the Bullets of the 'ftOs. It was SJO 
minutes before the tip-olT. and he was 
frightened. It was not. however, the game 
that concerned him; he was thinking 
about a testimonial dinner for himsd) 
that he lirst had to endure. His friends 
smirk at the suggestion that Monroe is 
shy. but his celebrity status has come so 
quickly that he is still withdrawn in pub- 
lic. Only live years ago he was a stock 
boy. scratching out a buck and a half an 
hour. "I hat's kind of a dark spot in my 
life." he says. He does not like to think 
of it. He was recruited the next year for a 
small, predominantly Negro college. 
Winston-Salem State, and. by the time 
he was graduated last June, he and the 
school were famous. ‘‘Karl. Harl. harl the 
I’earl. Farl, Earl, best in the world." they 
chanted, and he averaged 41.5 points 
and led his team to the NCAA small- 
college title. Now the Winston-Salem 
alumni of Baltimore were gathered to 
honor their famous colleague, and about 
200 of them packed u banquet room. 
Earl was escorted to the head table, 
where he joined the mayor himself. They 
all sang the national anthem. 

The mayor. Theodore R. McKcldin. 
one of the last of the great orators, limit- 
ed himself to a few warm words of wel- 
come for Earl, and presented him with 
an autographed copy of his own bivok 
about Baltimore, No Mt-an City. At last, 
after more kind words, the rookie real- 
ized he had to speak, and he made a nice 
Utile talk of thanks, excusing his brevity 
since he had to leave Winston-Salem now 
to go play basketball w ith the pros. There 
were less than 30 minutes left before he 
was to move out onto the court. 

He stood there before the game dur- 
ing his second national anthem, languid- 
ly. his eyes nowhere, but from the mo- 
ment he began to play there was neon 
about him that no one could mis.s. The 
Bullets put on a fantastic team show and 
easily beat the New York Knicks, 121- 
98. Monroe was not even the leading 
scorer — Forward Jack Marin, one of the 
most improved players in the league, had 
that distinction but the rookie was the 
show as, apparently, he is destined to be 
everywhere. He docs not have to pop the 
jumper, or use a turnaround switch drib- 
ble. lead the break, fire the pass or block 


the shot to win attention. Somehow, a 
crowd just flashes into rapp<irl with him 
and murmurs at even his simple moves. 
The Pear! doesn’t know why himself. '‘I 
guess I'm a showman," he says, "but 
what’s that? I’m not any Harlem Globe- 
trotter. That’s not my style." 

"Buck home we’ve always known Harl 
had it." said Ray Scott, the big forward, 
after the opener. Scott grew up in the 
same neighborhood as Monroe. "I've 
only seen one other rookie come into the 
league like Harl -where you can just 
tell. " he said. "Thai was Dave Bing, 
when 1 was at Detroit last year. Earl’s 
got it up here. He didn’t score a lot in 
the exhibitions because he was irying to 
work w Ith us up front, get us accustomed 
to his moves. That's a smart rookie. I he 
game can't all be as smooth as tonight, 
but he’ll be a great one. Listen Dave, 
now Dave is my heart, but Harl is just 
beautiful. He /.v the Pearl," 

Even the Baltimore fans sensed that 
here was something special, the instant 
Monroe took the hall. He missed his first 
two shots, hut then, with three minutes 
gone, he dribbled between his legs, cut 
down the left side and came off the drib- 
ble with a jumper that went home from 
the corner. The place exploded. Monroe 
had not been shooting well in the exhibi- 
tions. That one play, he said, revived ev- 
erything. He had never seen the Knicks 
before and did not even know who the 
players guarding him were, but it hardly 
mattered. Baltimore led by as much as 
,39, Monroe made 22 and live assists. 
In the end. the excited crowd was just 
screaming "Earl. Earl" over and over at 
Shue, imploring him to send Monroe 
back into the game. "Ahh no." the coach 
said later with a catnip twinkle. "Let 
them pay to see him the next time." 

They were waving money at the lickcl 
windows when the C ivic Center opened 
the next morning. For Saturday's second 
game, against Boston, the Pearl attract- 
ed the largest advance and the biggest 
cash gate in Bullet history as 9,164 
showed up to scream. "I don’t know 
how much he’s making," Bill Russell 
said afterwards, "but he’s worth every 
penny." Monroe made five more assists, 
got eight rebounds and 16 points but 
he and the rest of the team had a bad 
shooting night, and Boston broke open 
a close game in the third quarter. Still, 
the fans would not leave, and vvhen the 
Pearl put on some razzle-dazzle in the 
closing minutes the C ivic Center rocked 


- -though the home team was hopelessly 
out of the game. No one could remember 
a Baltimore crowd, their heroes In de- 
feat. reacting so cnihusiasticully to a 
single plavcr’s performance. 

Even with the loss to Boston, however, 
Shue's Bullets showed that they can lie 
the finest Baltimore team ever. Shue has 
them in shape and running. Primarilv. he 
has made them a loa/n. They look for 
each other on offense; they help each oth- 
er on defense and on the boards, where 
thev must, for they lack ptiwer at center. 
Their first games were all the more im- 
pressive since they received minimal help 
from the incumbent star, Cius Johnson, 
who had an injured foot and tended to 
gel into foul trouble. 

In the locker room after the opening 
game, the reporters had at last left the 
rookie, and he dreswd. Then, tentative- 
ly. he headed downstairs toward the 
crowd that was wailing just for him. A 
new. small anxiety creased his face. "This 
IS what I really hale, ” he said. "The 
autographs and everything." But polite- 
ly, self-consciously, he waded through 
them, the mayor’s book under his arm. 
signing his own name now. nodding 
thanks. "The Pearl, the Pearl." they 
cried, and more of them started drifting 
away from the handstand, where Lionel 
Hampton was leading a post-game con- 
cert. Steve Smith, a schoolteacher in 
Camden. N.J.. who had co-caplaincd 
Winston-Salem with Monroe and had 
come down to .see his friend’s debut, 
stood to the side of the throng and 
watched, shaking his head gently at the 
scene. Hampton, the sweat pouring from 
his face, was still holding a coterie of 
handclappers will the big bands ever 
come back? and launched into the 
finale, the boffo finish, old Ffyhf Home. 
just as the rookie signed his way through 
the last of the fans. "Hi, Home," Monroe 
said to Smith, exuberantly slapping his 
outstretched hands. "Hi. Home." Smith 
said to the Pearl. 

THey started out into a slight, cold 
drizzle. At the last, a little boy rushed up 
to the rookie and presented him with a 
huge red sign, vts, tARL is THfc real 
PEARL, it read. Monroe thanked him. 
lucked the sign uivder his arm with the 
mayor’s book and moved off into the 
cold. The tcmpicralurc had crashed all the 
way down into the 40s, and for the mo- 
ment, anyway — between Coll Sunday af- 
ternoons — there was winter and basket- 
ball in the damp Baltimore air. end 
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BULLY BUILDUP IN OLD MEXICO 


When the pre Olympians came to town, the leisurely pace quickened into a swing. But it was not the projects left 
undone that set hearts to pounding. It was gymnastics and track and all those girts, girls, girls by BOB OTTUM 


T hot^- ihc> were, roughly 350 days be- 
fore the IVth Olympic Games, and 
there was supposed to be a lot of dra- 
matic flopping about on the ground and 
great gasping for breath from all those 
big athletes. Everybody warned that the 
-Mexican nights would be full of the 
sound of bursting blood vesselsand that. 
>f the altitude did not kill, there were 
all those intestinal germs lurking inside 
e\er> icc cube that could. 

Well, don’t worry about ii. not any of 
It. Just Ignore unkind rumorand remem- 
ber that although Mexico City sits at 
7.349 feet- up there in air the color of 
a warm daiquiri it is Olympic-bound 
at a sort of happy runaway pace. Ama- 
teur sport has a tendency to lake itself 
loo seriously anyway and right now it 
ncfth Mexico City. The 1968 Games arc 
going to be just the sort of wild break 
this tense world deserves. 

-Ml last week Mexico ran off the first 
part of a two-wc'ck dress rehearsal, 
mostly to sec what should be polished 
and replastered for next fall. The Olym- 
pic committee put 1.200 athletes from 
54 countries through their assorted paces 
in the wet-paint atmosphere at the vari- 
ous sites around town, and several thou- 
sand critics came out to watch, provided 
an eveni 1) had girls in it. and 2) did 
not interfere with lunch and siesta. There 
were certain fine spurts of confusion, and 
halfway through one track and field meet 
in huge L'nivcrsity City Stadium the 
announcer solemnly informed every- 
body. "The shotput bar has been raised 
to five meters even." which says a lot 
about next year. 

If it seems indispensable to be very 
serious about last week, here is the rec- 
ord : the athletes competed in 1 79 events 
in 13 liKations in Mexico City. Almost 
nobody but weight lifters broke any 
world records, but one was tied in track 
and held. Russia's Igor Tcr-Ovanesyan 


hroadjumped 27' 4 3 4” into a pit of 
fluffy. chiKolate-colored sand, which is 
as far as American champion Ralph Bos- 
ton has ever jumped at sea level. And to 
show how the altitude affects such per- 
formances. Igor went to a cocktail party 
that same night, smoked a few cigar- 
ettes. drank a lot of Scotch and Jumped 
about exactly the same distance all over 
again while doing a wild boogaloo with 
the hostess. 

And there were other Olympic coming 
attractions to keep in mind. A pack of 
strong men ran 10.000 meters without 
having their eyeballs pop out of their 
heads. The race was won by a small, 
copper-colored man from Tunisia named 
Mohammed Ciammoudi who is an old 
hand at Olympic (.iames. Ills time 
was 30:16.0, which is roughly three 
minutes above the world mark and just 
about right for Mexico. But then, four 
days later, he won the 5.000 meters so 
easily that he could have run it with a 
sack of mangoes under each arm. 

Anolhcr frisky gentleman, Gaston 
Roelants of Belgium, did evcryihmg but 
help pour the cement for the new bleach- 
ers. Fxccutivcs of Olympic sports had 
belter resign themselves right now to 
the startling fact that men like Gam- 
moudi and Rivelanis actually love that 
old high aliitudc. Roelants. who usual- 
ly masquerades as a 3.000-mctcr steeple- 
chaser, showed up in the 10.000-meler 
run for comic relief and finished a sur- 
prising third 

"I should have won it, " he said, 
breathing easily "But my coach told me 
to go loo soon. 'Go, go. go.' he yelled 
at me. I did not train at altitude for any 
of this. I just wanted to try it. Tomor- 
row. then. I will win the steeplechase." 

Curiunha! Tomorrow - w ithout any 
rest? "It is nossing." said Roelants. it 
was nossing. Roelants heal everybody 
laughing and then retired to (he stands 


in a souvenir Mexican sombrero and 
scrape, looking as though he intended 
to audition to become a bullfighter in 
addition to everything else. On Sunday, 
he entered the marathon and— what 
else? won in the remarkable time of 
2:19.37. Not exhausted in the least, he 
finished the day with a sightseeing tour. 

But what did all this running and 
jumping and throwing prove? It proved 
nicely that there will be a real, oldtime 
Mexican hot-.sauce Olympics next year 
if everyone will just slop worrying and 
relax. Further, it proved that more world 
records than expected will be broken 
when the quality of competition tight- 
ens up. For example. Boston was not 
there to leap into the siind pile against 
Tcr-Ovanesyan; John Carlos, the New 
York sprinter, did not have any Tommie 
Smiths to contend with in the 200 meters. 
The altitude and the new Tartan track 
will undoubtedly favor dashers, and 
when all the big boys get into town, 
faster limes also can be expected in dis- 
tance events 

Meanwhile, getting ready was at least 
half the fun. l-.very waiter in town speaks 
Fnglish better than anyone suspects, cer- 
tainly giHid enough to know that "on 
dc rcKhas" means pour it over some ice. 
and the artistic Latin touch is every- 
where. The IX‘l Prado Hotel downtown, 
for example, has an old Diego Rivera 
mural in the lobby that is easily worth 
more than all of the rooms upstairs, and 
where else in the world arc there gor- 
geously tiled rest rooms where the at- 
tendant hovers solicitously while the cus- 
tomer washes his hands in a million- 
dollar setting and then is handed a 
paper towel? 

Mexico is spending 500 million pesos 
getting dressed for the big show , laying 
in superhighways to all the tracks, fields, 
stadiums and one big ditch where they 
row bevats. The town is digging a subway 
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Hand waving cama easily In the light air of Mexico City, where West 
Germany's Bodo Tummler and the U.S.'s Charlotte Cooke celebrat- 
ed wms and rapt roofers followed water polo in a sylvan setting. 
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and aircadv selling up pratiicc lratti». 
snarls all along ihc rouic to the sites. 

Evcr>b<xJ> tells everybods else that 
the whole thing will be ready when the 
Olympic torch arrises from Greece next 
October 1 1 at Teotihuacan. where there 
IS going to be a lot of singing and danc- 
ing among the pyramids. Still, the pace 
of construction had not seemed to pick 
up any until last week sshen all those 
athletes began jogging around town in 
sweat suits. Suddenly there was this un- 
dercurrent of panic, which translated 
roughly into. ’’My God. The Olympics. 
Hurry up, you guys.” 

When (rack and field e'cnis began in 
the Unisersity City Stadium (srnin to be 
called the Olympic Stadium) crews were 
called to work around the clock pouring 
(hose especially designed cement scats 
(hat are going to cause a worldwide wave 
of mysterious low back pains next year 

and the pace of the whole town picked 
up a new sw ing. 

In a way. the girls did it all. The one 
ringing truth about the Mexican pre- 
Olympic mood is that the sight of a 
lovely girl can cause a three-block iraflic 
accident along the Pasco dc la Reforma 

and the sight of stunning girls in track 
mmipants can pack more men into one 
stadium than anybody would hclicxc 
possible. 

This is not an exclusively Mexican 
attitude, but blondes do have more fun 
in Mexico City. And any man of any 
nationality who wouldn't go miles out 
of his way to sec England's Mary Rand 
or America's Charlotte Cooke sailing 
along a track with everything moving at 
once — or the girl gymnasts in their 
spray-on leotards - would be so far out 
of his mind he would go and watch the 
weight lifters. There, the only spectators 
in the stands are members of the band 
and the police, and they're idly cleaning 
their rifles. 

■'ll docs make one a bit uncomfort- 
able at first," said La Rand. 'T mean, all 
those thousands of black eyes sort of 
boring into you from the stands. But 
one gets used to that sort of thing after 
a while and one just concentrates on the 
event." 

Mary Rand may be the only girl ath- 
lete in the whole world who wears blue 
eyelashes let's hear it out there for blue 
eyelashes, track fans — and one Mexican 
sportswriter. describing it all. almost 
choked. "She is a beautiful blonde." he 
wrote in £7 Sol Jc \fiKxico, "whose eyes 


are as blue as the sky." The next sentence 
sufTered a bit in translation: "She is a 
complete athlete and demonstrates it 
from the moment she takes off her pants. 
One can see her beautiful figure dressed 
in white. Many eyes follow her evcr> 
move." 

.At the stadium the crowd fell to chant- 
ing. "We love you. Mary.” and when she 
won the HO-meter hurdles, winging along 
on those long, tawny legs, il all got a 
little emotional. 

Charlotte Cooke, who is blonde. 19 
and a social worker in Washington, won 
the 400 meters managing to look just as 
sexy -which is not exactly the easiest 
trick in the world. "It is up to girl ath- 
letes." she said, "to look as feminine on 
the track as off," 

Far off the track, over at the Aiidiiorio 
Nacional. the girl gymnasts drove the 
boys right up the wall. This is a real 
tribute to spectating because the Audi- 
lorio Nacional is a huge, shadowy barn 
with steeply rising seals that vanish back 
up into a gray storm cloud at about 
l.^.OOO feet. Anyone who gets scats up 
there next year will need crampons and 
a rope. Huge plastic banners bearing 
Olympic pop-art insignia hang down 
from the ceiling like giant strips of fly- 
paper, and everyone looks way down on 
three stages in front of the pipe organ. 
Never mind. The enthusiastic Mexicans 
packed the place. 

There is a touch of vaudeville and a 
hint of burlesque in gymnastics-which 
makes it one sport everyone can under- 
stand. The men gymnasts are wonder- 
ful flying machines in delicate balance, 
and all (he girls arc leggy, (iny-waisted 
creatures w'ho uniformly manage to look 
strong and helpless at the same time. 
At last week's events they marched from 
stage to stage to the accompaniment of 
a scratchy recording of what sounded a 
lot like u Yukon saloon piano, and then, 
facing the audience, unzipped and wrig- 
gled out of their sweat suits in unison. 
And at the conclusion of each series of 
exercises, they would bounce off the bar 
and throw- up their arms in a sort of 
"look. Mom" pose. 

Good form has it that the audience is 
supposed to remain absolutely silent 
while the gymnasts arc at work- cough- 
ing or vulgar gum-chewing is supposed 
to rattle them but Olympic officials 
had best be prepared for a rowdy ses- 
sion at the real show next year. It is hard 
to keep Mexicans from clapping rhyth- 


mically when the> are watching girls in 
full swing, and they have got to be for- 
given an (K’casional fervent oU-. 

Japan's squad won IJ out of 18 gym- 
nastic medals, but Russia's Nataliya Kut- 
chinskaya and East Germany's Twiggy 
sisters, Marianne Noack. 79 pounds, and 
Karin Janz, 92 pounds, stole the whole 
show. It IS perfectly safe to predict that, 
against these two tiny Reels, the rest of 
ffc world gymnasts are going to be m 
a whole lot of trouble. 

After Karin had won the gold medal In 
asymmetrical bars and had all Mexico at 
her feet, she confessed that the atten- 
tion she was attracting made her slightly 
faint. Then, checking her name and pic- 
tures in all the papers, she said. "1 am 
a lot today," One Mexican police ofTi- 
ecr was so smitten with her winsome 
looks that he pulled off his badge and 
gave it to her in exchange for an auto- 
graph and a smile. "Uhhh. don't show 
it around town.” he said. Then the girls, 
who are 15 and 16. lived it up by eating 
five icc-crcam cones each. 

There was still another week to go. 
which would include boxing, swimming, 
volleyball and a lot of stuff involving 
horses. By .Sunday night all Mexico 
City was in the spirit of the thing, and 
it was clear that the country which 
does not usually dig the full schedule of 
Olympic sports— was looking forward 
to the Games. 

Consider Mexico's President Ciustavo 
Diaz Ordaz. Early in last week's program 
he made an inspection trip to all the 
Olympic sites. He arrived in a big bus. 
surrounded by security men in those rum- 
pled J.C. Penney suits and tinted green 
glasses. Standing in (he Olympic stadium, 
now surrounded by wiggling javelins and 
an occasional di.scus or two. he assured 
the wailing world that "everything re- 
quired will be ready at the latest by the 
end of next August. " 

All right, then. There is no cause to 
worry. Forget altitude and cares. The 
beautiful thing about it all is (hat the 
1968 Games will be the wildest, most 
passionate, emotional ever. Who cares 
if the sites are ready or not or the cement 
is still wet? The excitement is building 
up in that thin, light green air. 

President Dia/ spotted the new mood 
right away. He turned to an aide in the 
crowd and gave a long, complicated- 
sounding order. Freely translated, it 
said: "Hey, be sure to get me some 
tickets to this thing." end 
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A RUMOR IS SCOTCHED 
AND A STARR REVIVED 

Whisperers had i( that Green Bay was dead and Bart Starr was out, but on 
Sunday the Giants teamed (he hard (ruth by EDWIN SHRAKE 


U ntil last Sumlav ihcrc had hccn a 
rumor sneaking ariiund the Natn)n- 
al r-oolball League that there might he 
somclhing out of sorts with the Cireen 
Buy Paekers. The^ still wore the same 
green jerseys, gold pants and gold hel- 
mets that they had worn while winning 
four NI L championships in the past 
six years, and they still had a defense 
that is one of the best cser assembled. 
Hut their otfense had sutfered critical 
failures this season while the Packers 
were getting tied by Detroit and beaten 
by Minnesota, and the question was; 
Had (Jrcen Buy lost that hammering, 
precision attack that had been so dis- 
tinctive? 

The New 'j ork Clianls did not have to 
wait long for the answer, Ihcy were 
whipped h> the Packers 4x 21. and the 
message was quite simple. Ml the Pack- 
ers had lost during the early, uncertain 
days of this season was the use of their 
quarterback. Bait Starr. Lor three weeks 
before the game with the (iianls, Starr 
had been trying to get himself cured of 
a number of injuries. On the day before 
the Packers made one of their infrequent 
visits to Yankee Stadium, (ireen Bay 
C oach \mcc I ombardi announced to 
his team that Starr would start. The 
players could feel their conlidencc rise. 
It ssus as if I oinbardi had assured them 
of invulnerabihty. 

"Bart IS our quarterback." said I'acker 
Right lacklc 1 orrest Clrcgg. an ali-N'l L 
performer for sc'cn years, after the 
game "NSc're used to him. /eke Brat- 
kowski (Stair's substuiitc) has done u 
good job for us lilling in, hut Bart is our 
man, Our defense has been iremcndous 
all year, but the offense hadn't been 
holding up Its end until today. With 
Burt back, wc got a lift. Wc knew any- 
thing we ran would go." 


Starr is ntM all the way back- He has 
a bruised right hand, sore ribs and u 
shoulder injury that the Packers refuse to 
discuss. However, so that the Ciianis 
would ikU gel the idea that they were 
dealing with a hospital case. Starr threw 
deep for Carroll Dale on (ireen Bay's 
first play. Had Starr been entirely healthy 
It would have been a touchdown. Instead 
the hall fell short of Dale, open by sev- 
eral yards. It was close enough to him. 
however, to leach the (oants to respect 
Starr's arm. aching or not. for the rest 
i>f the aflcrnoon. 

■‘.A quarterback," said (iiant lacklc 
Jim Colvin, who spent a moPih with 
Cireen Bay this season, "has got to be 
as tougiv as a guard. I've seen Johnny 
I'nilas when he had to splint the llngeis 
on his throwing hand, but he went out 
and played and didn't talk about it. 
Starr is that way." 

If Starr showed courage, so did tbe 
(iianls. After last year's sluivp. New 
Vork has rebuilt into a club that led the 
league in olfeivse through Use games. -A 
good measure I'f how inicresling the 
team has become is the number of peo- 
ple drawn to the rooficps hcyor.d the 
oiiilieid fence of 't'ankee Stadiiun. Sun- 
day they were full again, the sunlight 
striking off the spectators' binoculars 
and telescopes as they peered down at 
the held L.sen the suburban molds 
outside the TV blackout range reported 
a return of the foolhall-walching parlies 
that were common when > . \, I illlc and 
the C Hants were winning chan, pior ships. 

Quarterback ( ran Tarkcnion directs 
an offense that is liable to move quickly 
in any direction, including backward. 
The Packer defense had allowed t’lveop- 
ptvnenls an average of JO yards per game 
pa.ssing. and very little more rushing, 
hut the (iiants went at it in the first quar- 


ter as il they did not believe the tiguies. 

nil both Cireen Bay corner backs play- 
ing loose and eight yards deep, larken- 
lon threw fi>r Aaron Ihomas and the 
ball bounced into the hands of Packer 
Safety Willie Wood, lhat was a svsneh. 
Luck of that sorl had oltcn gone against 
the Packers m iheir first five games, 
(ireen Bay moved dinvn to the eight, 
where Starr had to run with ihc hail, 
and the New York lacklers gave him a 
thoroughly bruising lest. Then 1 lijah 
Pitts scored on a sweep. 

But the (iianls came back, running 
the ball on Cireen Bay as few teams 
have been able to do. larkcnion let 
Tucker brcdenckson and l-riiie Koy. 
New York's two big young backs who 
were hurl last year hut this season have 
been running with speed and power, 
lake turns smashing at the line. On a 
third-down play. Tarkenton scrambled 
and passed for 19 yards to his spin end. 
Homer Jones, who is not much help 
when he di'cs not have the ball but is 
very dangerous when he does. .Moments 
later Lredenekson went deep, luring 
away a couple of defensive bucks. 


The Packers' Starr, suffering numerous ills, 



Junes delayed, ran a slant and caught a 
22-yard touchdown pass. The Ciiants 
then got a 14-7 lead on an 18-yard pass 
to Joe Morrison with I ; 1 1 left in the half, 
and all the questions about (Jreen Bay 
sounded loud and clear. 

And that is when the Packers became 
a ehantpionship team again. In those 71 
seconds .Starr, watching the ck>ck. used 
three running plays and one pass to 
drive Circen Bay to the Giant 14. The 
clock showed seven seconds. Time for a 
field goal? Not yet. Starr passed to Boyd 
Dowicr in the end ^onc. incomplete. 
Still two seconds to go. Plenty of time. 
Out came Don C handler for the field 
goal, and Green Bay went into intermis- 
sion behind 14 10. 

"The big thing for us was that last 
drive in the first half." said Lombardi. 
"We looked better than we have ail year, 
Wc almost made the touchdown, and we 
knew if wc missed the pass wouldn't 
take more than five seconds." 

"I thought when we scored just before 
the half the momentum would be ours," 
said Ciiants Coach Allic Sherman. "In- 
stead it was theirs.” 


In the third quarter the Packers, with 
the help of an interference penalty, rum- 
bled off on a 6J-yard drive, most of it on 
the famed Circen Bay pttwer sweep, with 
either Pills or Jim Cirabowski carrying 
the hall. It was a chalk drive, with the 
sweeps working just as I.ombardi draws 
them on the board. 14 yards on one side, 
nine more, then another six on the other. 
Pitts scored on a sweep from the six. 
The second interception by l.incbackcr 
Dave Robinson set up a field goal. The 
Packers increased their lead to 27 14 
early in the fourth quarter on Starr's 
passing and a one-yard run by Pitts, who 
later threw a pass off the sweep to gel 
near enough for a two-yard touchdown 
run by Grabowski and a .14 14 lead. 

Not convinced yet, the Ciiants rallied 
briefly with Tarkenton hitting Jones for 
a .10-yard touchdown. But Starr passed 
38 yards to Grabowski for another score, 
and Bratkowski came in for the last 
drive, going 57 yards in eight running 
plays. Donnie Anderson's seven-yard 
sweep put Green Bay in front 48 2 1 and 
settled the is-sue of whether there is life 
in the Packers' offense. There is 


"Last year wc struggled for five or six 
games before we became a good team." 
Lombardi said. "I hope it has happened 
again. .Sometimes it takes a game like 
this. Wc had been kind of down. But 
today wc ran hard, blocked bard and 
played hard. Starr was the big difference. 

"He's still hurt. Me had deep receivers 
open twice and iusi couldn't hit them, 
but wc had to go with him." 

Besides deciding to stick with Starr 
as long as he can walk. I.ombardi re- 
newed his reliance on his other veter- 
ans, only 14 of whom are left from 
the team that won the NFL champion- 
ship in 1962, the last year Green Bay 
played in New York. 

"I had been doing too much develop- 
ing." explained Lombardi. "We had 
been playing 35 to 38 men, trying to de- 
velop and win at the same lime. Today 
our veterans were fine. This was our best 
running game of the year, and when wc 
can run. everything gives." 

There had been speculation that the 
Packers grievously missed the pass- 
blocking and the little flare catches of 
their former fullback. Jim Taylor, as well 
as the spirit and diverse abilities of Paul 
Hornung. Against the Giants. Pitts and 
Cirabowski made the loss of Taylor and 
Hornung seem Ics-s serious. 

"The way Pitts and Cirabowski ran 
and blocked, we could make anything 
work," Gregg said. "That Pitts is a 
terror." 

I.ombardi was happ> that his offense 
reappeared in time to save his defense. 
"I'm a little disappointed, though, that 
we gave up 21 points,” he said. "Tar- 
kcnion has a second sense. He always 
knows where the line of scrimmage is 
and where his receivers are, Playing 
against that scramble of his is like play- 
ing basketball.” 

The Packers blit/ed seven times, which 
is about three more times than usual. 
"Wc thought we'd have a better chance 
of containing Tarkenton that way," 
Lombardi said. "Ihe Ciiants have quite 
an offense." Someone asked what he 
thought of the Giant defense. "I said 
they have quite an offense, and that's 
enough of a comment," he said. 

"Green Bay is the same team week 
after week, year after year." said Tarken- 
ton. "They're hard to drive against. That 
team isn’t in trouble." Not, at least, 
while iho Packers still have a Starr, end 


almost seo/ns to bo enjoying rude health and a Drive te joke as he passes off to Jim GraDowski. 
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ORAHINCS S< MARC SIMONI 

The Cup Runneth and Runneth 


You think the America's Cup is all washed 
up? Because the races off Newport last sum- 
mer were a bit one-sided? Nonsense! As Com- 
modore Percy Chubb H, at right between two of 
the challengers, is finding out. so many na- 
tions want to have a go at it in 1970 that 
the New York Yacht Club may have to set up a 
Davis Cup-type elimination tournament to 
pick a winner. But whether it turns out to be 
France. England, Greece or Australia, you can 
be sure the man at the left will be there in his 
$250,000 ringside seat, enjoying every min- 
ute of the tense competition, or at least rest- 
ing up to read about it in the newspapers. 



•^•^NTINUEb 
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The Cup eonllmied 



The best days at Newport are the lay days, when nobody has to go 
to sea at all, not even the boats. Those are the days when you 
wander around the docks and watch celebrities hke tall David Boyd 
explaining to pretty, striped-shirted Betty Sturrock how he de- 
signed three chnkers. Betty's husband skippered two more. And 
who's the broody man with long hair? He owns one of the clinkers. 

COMTtNUCO 
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The 

Chivas Drinker’s 
Guide to 
Flying: 




Domestic Carriers ^ 

Air California 

All flights 

Alaska Airlines 

All flights 

American Airlines 

Captain’s Table flights 

Braoiff International 

All flights (First Class only) 

Continental Airlines 

Most flights (First Class only) 

Eastern Air Lines 

Liquor Service flights 

Ozark Air Lines 

All flights 

Pacific Air Lines 

All flights 

World Airways 

All flights 

International Carriers 

Air France 

Most flights (First Class only) 

Avianca 

All flights 

£1 A1 Israel Airlines 

All flights (First Class only) 

Iberia 

International flights only 

Mexicana Airlines 

All flights 

Olympic Airways 

All flights (First Class only} 

Trans Caribbean Airways 

All flights ^ 

Varig 

International flights only 



Presented as a public service for people who can't 
bear to drink any Scotch other than Chivas Regal. 



Two bcautifLil ways to hide Cctdillac's newest, quietest en},'ine 


Beneath the gleaming? new beauty of both the 
standard Cadillacs and the exciting Eldorado re- 
sides motoring's greatest engine masterpiece, the 
all-new Cadillac 472 V-8 engine. The biggest, most 
powerful and smoothest power plant ever put in 
a production motor car is already being heralded 
as a truly dramatic achievement, its responsive- 


GM 


ness, its power for passing and its alertness must 
be experienced to be believed. And yet. it is so 
quiet and silken in its operation that the driver is 
scarcely aware of its existence. Drive the 1P68 
Cadillac soon and discover a new measure of ele- 
gance in luxury motoring. There has never been a 
more inviting reason for ownership of a Cadillac. 


Elegance in action 


j/o/ 


meS 


MMK Of UCUUNCt 



ThO Cup eonllmud 



What makes cup racing the best of all 
spectator sports is that there is so lit- 
tle to watch. Once the race starts, 
you can go below and take a nap until 
you're tied up once again at the slip, 
sipping cocktails in the heady aroma 
of the fishing fleet. Then, if you are on 



the right yacht, there'll be a hand- 
some someone to tell you all about 
windward legs and split tacks and 
you'll want to listen forever. It's an 
interesting fact that nobody can pour 
too much of a good thing into this 
remarkable cup. It has no bottom. 
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Afrankstafementfrom JimHoll: "ForourChaparrols' ' ' 

engines. I've always demanded Shell motor oil, and 
nothing but. In my personal Chevy, it's got to be Super mM 
Shell Motor Oil. Very simple reason — for my money, 

Super Shell's just plain best." ^ . 


Shell takes you inside the 
Chaparral 2F 


Broke system needs no pow- 
er ossist. This soves weight, 
eliminates on auxiliary sys- 
tem which might break. Ask 
Jim Hall how he designed 
this and you get o long, 
silent store. 


Jim Holl soys: “This is the 
‘go forward or go bock- 
word selector switch.' " 
And that's all he'll soy. 


Fuel cell. Twenty-one gal- 
lons. Super Shell Gasoline. 


Engine oil radiator. Twin rodi- 
ofor on the other side cools 
the transmission fluid, Below 
them, woter-system radiators. 



The only successful 
oufomotic tfonsaxle m 
monufocfurer's cham- 
pionship racing. This 
clutchless system frees 
the driver's left foot to 
operote the pedal for 
the wing mechanism. 


Pivot point for the wing's 
"ongie of attock." Hy- 
draulic system is activated 
by a cockpit pedol. 


This 427-cubic-inch Chevy en- 
gine puts out 540 horses. Fed 
by 4 double-downdraft corbs, 
one throat for each cylinder. 
Lubricotion; designer-builder- 
driver, Jim Hall, insists on Shell 
motor Oil. 


Two-gollon fuel sump tank, 
gravity-fed from twin fuel 
cells forword. Contents — 
Super Shell Gasoline. 


Not 0 "spoiler" or flow disrupter 
but an airfoil or “wing." 


New frame made largely from 
Shell epoxy resm. Result some 
stiffness as previous Chaparral 
fromes but 30% lighter. 


You can get a set of three 2S"x 19" drawings — the one above, plus 
similar cutaways of the Ford Mk. IV and the Ferrori P4 — each on fine 
paper and without written text. For all three, send $1.00 to Shell 
Prints SI, Box 1747, Trenton, N. J. 08607. Offer ends March IS, 1968. 




TOP MAN ON THE LAUGH TOUR 


Paul Hahn has never won a Masters or a U.S. Open, but his annual earnings from golf put him in the 
Nicklaus bracket. He does It by hitting shots that would make most golfers weep by MYRON COPE 


O ' I the ptuctice tec some 50 yards from 
the clubhouse of the Country Club 
of Miami. Paul Hahn steps lightly from 
his golf carl, the picture of a man who 
has licked life's biggest challenge how 
to succeed without really working. Al- 
though he is 49. he is trim at the waist. 
His hair is dark and wavy, his skin tanned 
and slightly creased by good years. His 
glittering smile is the perfect touch to 
the sort of face Hollywood liked on Us 
leading men in the 19305. 

From his wardrobe this day Hahn 
had chosen a spectrum of green clothing, 
none of which he had to pay for. His 
apple-green shirt, his mos.s-green pullover 
sweater and his olive slacks arc by Di- 
Fini. His grccn-and-whitc alligators arc 
by Kionic, and his glove is by Par-Mate. 
He plays a very professional brand of 
golf, ranging three strokes either side of 
par. but only for recreation. His name 
appears nowhere in the pro tournament 
tee-off times, let alone on the li.st of 


moncy-winnefs. yet DiFini, Ftonic and 
Par- Mate arc delighted to pay him to 
parade their apparel on the world’s golf 
courses. (Dunlop of Bulfaio. manufac- 
turer of golf cquipiiKnt. has slapped its 
name on his bag. and P. Bullantinc & 
.Sons has attached its trademark us a re- 
minder that Paul Hahn, winner of no 
tournaments, drinks Ballantine ale. 

Hahn is. as his promotional flyers pro- 
claim. *’lhc Wizard of I lubs" the king 
of trick-shot artists. His one-hour act. for 
which he charges SI.OOO. has •'thrilled, 
amazed and amused millions all over the 
world." just as the pamphlets say. For 
example, with a five-iron in each hand he 
can wade through a horizontal row of 
10 balls, ambidextrously attacking them 
w iih both clubs in a whirling blur of mo- 
tion. missing not one. Or he can hit two 
balls simultaneously, one a hiH>k and the 
other a slice. 

“rve always been inclined to legerde- 
main." Hahn notes in his oftcn-elcgant 


fashion. ‘'I never throw a piece of paper 
directly at a wastebasket. 1 hank it off 
the wall. That’s my nature." 

On the practice tee. now. he removes 
a portable phonograph and a loudspeak- 
er from his can. setting them on the 
ground and plugging them into the cart's 
battery. The tee is deserted, as it usually 
is when Hahn arrives to warm up for 
his show, but he sustains his supply of 
cheer by dropping a lilting Dean Marlin 
ballad onto his record player. The music 
flows from the ampliiier across to the 
clubhouse, where a heavy midaftcrnoon 
crowd of .Sunday golfers is giving gin and 
tonic a brisk play. Two small boys, drawn 
by the music, appear on the practice tcc. 
Silently they watch Hahn unload a pre- 
posterous red golf bag unlike any in the 
world a potbellied giant that, with its 
20 clubs, weighs 80 pounds, fiuhn begins 
to warm up with an iron, jiggling his hips 
in rhythm with the music. ■‘Think 
hook!" he commands himself, grinning. 



and he curls a la/y hook into the dis- 
tance. "Think slice!" he says. His ball 
slices across the blue Miami sky. 

Clearly, some of the clubs in Hahn's 
bag are for clowning, A driver, covered 
by a striped stiKking with a huge red 
tassel at the top. stands exactly as tall 
as Hahn — 6' l". A rubber hose, with a 
driver head at one end. dangles over the 
rim of the bag. Hahn's arsenal is not 
quite as bi/arre, however, as was once 
pictured on the Dutch island of Cura^ai' 
by a sportswritcr whose understanding 
of golfing English was a trifle too liter- 
al. "Hahn hits the ball 200 yards." the 
Dutchman told his readers, "with a rub- 
ber hose that has the head of a chauffeur 
attached." 

In Miami this day Hahn is going to 
perform without a fee. Having recently 
moved with his w ife Bobbie into a three- 
story townhouse apartment overlooking 
the 18th green of the Country Club of 
Miami's East Course, he thoughtfully has 
invited the club's members and Dunlop's 
Miami sales force to a 4 o'clock private 
viewing of his act. Yet he has been warm- 
ing up for 30 minutes now, spraying the 
fairway with long drives and elegant 
fades, and his gallery consists of the tw o 
small boys, a middle-aged couple from 
Dunlop and a visiting journalist. 

"Ten minutes till show time." Hahn 
says a little later, sluntping onto his 



bench, his tone subdued. He harbors a 
growing discomfort resembling that of 
the new people on the block who invite 
the neighbors in for a Saturday-night 
party, only to see 9 o'clock pass without 
a guest in sight. Hahn's humiliation is 
naked. He knows, after all. that Jackie 
Gleason also lives on the edge of the 
course and drinks in the grill; why 
would the addition of Paul Hahn excite 
the neighborhood? Still, who would have 
thought people would stay away in such 
numbers? 

"If they're not here by now." Hahn 
says, "they aren't coming. I've done 
this act enough times to know." SVith 
bravado, he arises and begins to clown 
for his audience of live. 

"Arnold Palmer." he pipes, imitative- 
ly tucking his chin against his chest and 
hitching hard at his belt. "Jack Nick- 
laus." he says dawdling over a shot, first 
addressing the ball, then stepping back 
to reexamine the turf and make yet an- 
other study of the fairway. "Here's one 
1 learned from Tommy Bolt," Hahn says. 
He hurls an iron 20 yards dow n the fair- 
way. "Tommy's clubmakers advertise 
that their clubs stay in the air longer 
than any other brand." Everyone, right 
down to ihe fifth spectator, chuckles 
politely. 

U is five minutes till show time and. 
suddenly, as if fire has broken out in the 


clubhouse, men and women arc stream- 
ing toward the practice tee. Miamians, 
it is now clear, do not waste good drink- 
ing time watching warmup shots. Three 
hundred strong, they fall in at the rear 
of the tee, their gaudy golfwear fusing 
to form a semicircular wall of brilliant 
colors. His spirits restored. Hahn taps a 
microphone hidden in his shirt to see 
that it is working and then launches into 
his show, opening with a round of clinic- 
type tips for duffers. 

"I used to be a club professional out 
in C alifornia." he is saying. "I had a 
class of ladies. 1 said to one of them. 
'Thumb here, ma'am.’ " Hahn’s voice 
now rises to a falsetto, the American 
housewife variety that has grated on the 
ears of club pros the nation over. 

" ‘I like my thumb where it is.' 

" 'Yes. but you have to have your 
thumb here.' 

" 'I play better with my thumb where 
1 have it." 

■■ What did you shoot today?' 

" 'A hundred and forty. But that’s 
because I three-putted twu greens.' " 

The women in the gallery titter the 
nervous laughter of victims. The men 
laugh heartily, not suspecting that they 
arc about to get theirs, Hahn, equipped 
with a pliable face that twists into ev- 
ery passion known to amateur golf- 
ers. makes a fortune showing the duf- 
conllHued 
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fer precisely what a tortured soul he is. 

■‘The most popular grip in use in the 
world today.” Hahn now says, taking his 
stance over a ball, '’is the overlapping, 
or Vardon. grip. You hold back the lit- 
tle linger of the right hand, overlap the 
forefinger of the left, close your right 
palm over your left thumb, and you have 
it — the most miserable feeling you've 
ever experienced." Poi.sed to swing. 
Hahn is the dulfcr striving to remember 
all he's been taught. “Keep the left arm 
straight," he mutters to him.self- The 
cartilage in his ribs threatens to rip as he 
struggles into his backswing. "ril keep it 
straight if it kills me,” he growls. Hit- 
ting a pop-fly drive that won't carry 100 
yards, Hahn hops forward in alarm, 
goggle-eyed with disbelief, his lips cry- 
ing, "Ohhhh, no! Roll. Roll" 

In due time practically the entire spec- 
trum of country-club life feels the tip 
of Hahn's needle from members who 
teach members (‘‘the blind leading the 
blind") to the hedonistic business ex- 
ecutive "who leaves an air<onditioned 
office, gets info an air-conditioned car 
and drives to an air-conditioned club to 
take a steam bath." Hahn's grasp of 
commentary and satire is the appurte- 
nance that lifts his act a flight above 
those of other trick-shot artists, but it 
is his trick shots, of course, that the 
Miamians have come to see. As he slips 
into the second phase of his perform- 
ance there is not a jaw in the gallery 
that docs not go slack. 

Hahn drives straight down the mid- 
dle, more than 200 yards— rather a dif- 
ficult accomplishment, because he has 
teed off while resting on both knees. "A 
golf club travels 140 miles an hour in the 
downswing." he points out. leading up 
to the rhetorical question: Isn't it a 
waste of lime to pick the grass clean of 
twigs and otherwise clean up around the 
ball lest the smallest foreign object cre- 
ate havoc with one’s swing? He hits an- 
other picturesque drive, after having cov- 
ered his ball with the classified section 
of the morning paper, blasting uner- 
ringly through Male Help Wanted. 

Somewhere in Hahn's gallery there is 
bound to be a golfer who is convinced 
that his club pro has saddled him with 
live strokes by fitting him with shafts 
that are a smidgen too long. What, then, 
is Hahn up to now? He has that 6’ 1’ 
driver in his hands. He spreads his feet 
wide, like a hammer thrower, and whirls 
the monster club overhead and then 


clubs the ball a distance of .^00 yards, 
where it comes to rest in the center of 
the fairway. "Oh. that straight ball.” 
he sighs with mock disgust. "I can't get 
rid of it — been fighting it for weeks." 
By the time Hahn's act is finished he 
has exposed just about every plausible 
excuse that man has invented for lous- 
ing up a golf shot. 

"Human frailties arc so manifest on 
a golf course." he later declares, hav- 
ing sprawled out in a contour chair in 
the den of his townhousc. Not exactly 
dre.s.sed for philosophy. Hahn wears a 
one-piece parachutist's jump suit made 
of scarlet velour, a polka-dot ascot at 
his throat. "People think the few good 
shots they hit arc indicative of their 
game and the many poor ones are bad 
luck." he says. "1 see this. 1 observe it 
constantly. And that's exactly where 1 
get the satire for my show." 

Hahn may not make as much money 
as Arnold Palmer (which is to say. the 
twin-engine Piper Comanche he pilots 
from exhibition to exhibition is not 
Palmer’s Jet Commander), yet, while 
never leaving the tee, he has found a 
way to gross six figures annually from 
golf, remaining serenely free of the para- 
noia, ulcers and clammy palms that af- 
flict the tournament pros. At country 
clubs and driving ranges spectators pay 
up to SS a head to see his act. and the 
house usually clears a worthwhile prof- 
it after paying his fee. Besides getting 
Sl.OOO for an outdoor exhibition, Hahn 
charges S5(X) to perform indoors (say. at 
a sports equipment show), where he 
uses a net to catch his shots. He has 
played to as many as 8,000 spectators 
massed on a hillside at the Masters and 
has commanded his customary fee when 
entertaining as few as 200 busine.ss ex- 
ecutives at conventions. For an addi- 
tional S500. Hahn will stick around to 
deliver an after-dinner talk. Years ago 
he was an unknown golfer on the pro 
lour. His total winnings were, he ad- 
mits. "not enough to mark my ball.” 
Today, 17 years and 17 Cadillacs since 
he became a trick-shot artist, his only 
problem is too much business. His out- 
door price used to be S500, but he dou- 
bled it this year to discourage bookings. 
It hasn't discouraged them at all. 

Although a total of 16 trick-shot art- 
ists cris,scross the country today. Hahn 
is the only one clearly possessing greater 
prestige than your country club's head- 
waiter. .Many of them pa.ss the hat. Some 


in the busines,s have traveled under gamy 
monikers — for example. Count Yogi and 
Mysterious Montague — and others have 
been known to set up local yokels for a 
fa.st hustle. Hahn, on the other hand, 
holds Class A membership in the PGA 
and frequently is invited to preside over 
seminars at sectional meetings of club 
pros. He performs quiet acts of generosi- 
ty toward needy caddies and young 
golfers. Conscious of the fact that trick- 
shot artists arc apt to be lumped into a 
category with oil-stock salesmen and 
gypsy fortune tellers, Hahn rarely wagers 
more than a SI nassau with friends, and 
he gambles with strangers only when 
goaded — as he was by Doug Sanders one 
long-ago day at Daytona Beach. 

On that occasion Hahn was about to 
tee off with his brother, Dr. Stanley 
Hahn, one of two Baptist ministers in 
the family, when two members of the 
University of Florida golf team -Sand- 
ers was one. and future tournament 
pro Dave Ragan was the other — recog- 
nized him. They asked to join the round. 
"Glad to have you." Hahn answered. 

"How about a little wager between 
you and meT' Sanders said to Hahn. 

“I'd rather not. son, I wouldn't feel 
right if I took your money." 

"Oh, come on." Sanders persisted. 
"Just a Utile friendly action to make 
things interesting.’ 

"All right. I'll bet you a dollar.” 

"Let’s make it SIO, Mister Hahn." 
Sanders' voice had taken on a sarcas- 
tic inflection. 

"1 don’t bet that kind of money,” 
Hahn said. 

"You scared?” 

"No. but I’ll play you a S2 nassau.” 

Sanders agreed. As good as his talk, 
he proceeded to fire a 67, winning the 
nassau plus a $2 press. "Son. you’ve 
made $8,” Hahn said. "I’d like to help 
you make it S88. just so you won’t feel 
you’ve wasted your day.” 

"Whatcha got in mind. Mister Hahn?” 

"A little driving contest. I have my 
bag of trick clubs and trick tees in my 
car. You’ll use the same clubs and tecs 
1 use. but I’ll spot you 50 yards on every 
drive and lay you 10 to I. We’ll hit 
eight balls." 

Sanders could not resist what seemed 
an easy mark. At 10 to I he had only to 
outdrive Hahn once to come out ahead. 
He appeared supremely confident, even 
as he studied Hahn's set of outsized 
and collapsible clubs and the graduated 
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It’s still here. The old. elegant tradition of hostelry is 
given a new twist at Master Hosts. Innovative 
architecture, unusual locales, spacious rooms, free 


reservation service— all are hallmarks of every Master 
Hosts motor hotel. There is no more cosmopolitan way 
to travel, And you'll find the cost unexpectedly low. 


ALABAMA 

tlrmlncHtni .CiMtt Houu Wotor Ira 

Otutvr D*C«tur Inn 

CMt4*n Rticn Mnlor Hol*i 

HvntiKiii*. .Cvrljie Inn Motnr Hold 

hkbllt Town Hwt Motw Hgitl 

MonttomeO' , , [Npionut Inn Mold 
TutcilooM. .Town HOUM Moto( Hotel 
ARIZONA 

Meu VtMi Rott Motor Hotel 

HeinlH El De<i0o Motor Hotel 

Plwonli.Snmotn VilUte Motor Hotel 
Tempo Pork Rider* Motor Hotel 

ARKANSAS 

Pijittleville. .Downtown Motor Lodi* 
Hot Spnn(t. . .A>iMlle Motor Lodi* 
Hot Sprinii Veld* Rot* Tower Motel 

little Rook CotoHmen't inn 

little Reck Meenolii Inn 

PlneBlutf .Pine STuft Motel 

CALIFORNIA 

Aretdie Wetteiner Motor Hotel 

6e>*rl/ Hllle. , , .Beverly Creel Hotel 

(iiiek* Curek* Inn 

rietoo Trtdewindi Motor Hotel 

lot Anielet Pen I Quill 

Monterey. Cet* Mvnres G*rden Hotel 

Mt. Slieit* Shjite Royel Inn 

P*lm Sprint! Country Club Hotel 

S*cr*menlo S*cr«mente Inn 

Son Dieto St*rdutt Motor Hotel 

Sen Fr*nci»co Del webb'i 

Towneboute 

Sen Frincnco . . . Hirtdlery Motor inn 

Sent* Berber* Sent* Berber* Inn 

Sente Mane Vendenbeie Inn 

Uplend Uplander Motor Hotel 

Vluli* sterduil Motel 

COLORADO 

Aipen . CMteeu Kirk 

Bovidrr Herveet Houu 

Colorado Sprints . . . .Cbeteau Motor 

Hotel 

Cortei Cortez Trati Mold 

Denver Writers' Menor 

Duranfo. Silver Spur Motor Hotel 
Ette* Park. Horseshoe Motor Lodie 

Crand Junction The Royal inn 

Montrose uzy IG Motel 

CONNECTICUT 

Aion Aran Old Perms Inn 

Oenielson Berrii Meter Inn 

Fermincton. . .FarmJn(ton Motor Inn 
Hartlord . . . .Tobecco Velley Inn 
New Heven.West IMven Motor Hotel 
New london. . . Connecticut Vinkee 
Slemford. Refer Smith Motor lodfe 

Willinfford Yet* Motor inn 

Witerbury . . . Schrtfft’i Motor Inn 
DELAWARE 

Newerk . Horne's Motor Lodf* 

wilmlncton Geleway Motor Inn 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Wish Hotel Americe-Weshiniian 

FLORIDA 

Diyton* Beach. . .Summit Motor Inn 
jeckserrtiii*. Roosevelt Motor Hotel 

jKksenville Thunderbird 

MIemi Vlftbend Motel 

Miami Lekes Miami Lakes Inn 

Oeda Home's Motor Led|* 

Orlando jamelce Inn 


Palm Beach Heart ol Palm BoKh 

Palm Beech Shores. The Colonnades 
Beech Hold 

Pinerre City Hofidey lodf* 

Pensacola. .Town House Motor Hold 
Pompano Beach. Beachcomber Lodf* 
St Aufustin*. Monson Motor Lodfe 

SI. Ptiirsburf Ptinceu Manna 

Sarasota. . .Golden Host Motor Hotel 
Teiianitse*. Tallahassee Motor Hold 

Tampa Hawaiian VIriafe 

Winter Heven Lendmark Motor lodft 
OEOROIA 

AManIa Atlanta Americana 

Auftfsl*.. Continental Airport Hotel 
Aufusla. . Horne’s Motor Lodfe 

Byrmi Byron Inn 

Jekyll Island. Sluckt;^ Ctrriat* Inn 

MKOn Town Pavilion Motel 

Tinon. . Davis BroUieri Motor Lodf* 

Vienna Burton Motor Inn 

ILLINOIS 

Ots Plaines O'Kare Inn 

INDIANA 

fort Wayne Baer Field Inn 

Indianapolis . .Airport Holal 

KANSAS 

Kansas City. . Town House Motor Inn 

WIchiii Tovm A Country Lodf* 

Wlchlla — Town House Motor Hotel 
KENTUCKY 

louitvilH Slandlford Motor Hotel 

LOUISIANA 

Beton Route. Oek Manor Motor Hotel 
lafeyelle. . .Town House Motor Hotel 

lake Charles Cheteau Charles 

Leesvill*. . .Continental Motor Lodf* 

Hew iberio Beau Seiour Motel 

New Orleans Bienville House 

New Orleans. La Rut ”90" klotot Inn 
New Orleans . . .Tamantca Downtown 

New Orleans .View Carre Molor Lode* 

Shreveport The Shraveporter 

MAINE 

Camden. . .Menon Viiiaie Motor Inn 
Poland Sprint. .Poland wnnf lodfe 
South Portland. The Royal Molor Inn 
Watarviii* . Fenway-Main* Motor Hotel 
MARYLAND 

Saltinorc . . .The Hilltop Molor Inn 

Bethesde Gevernor'i House 

Ocean City — Yanlae Clipper Motel 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Auburn.. .. .Yankee Drummer Inn 

Chicopee white House Inn 

Edfarlown . .Ktrborside Inn 

Framinfham. Framinfhani Molor Inn 
Creenlitid. . .Cendi* Uehi Motor Inn 

Nevrtco Charter House 

Plymouth Governor Bradford 

South Cfremont Jut End 

Taunton. .Town 1 Country Motor Inn 

Wikdidd lo^ Wakefield 

West Sprinflidd Four-60 Motor 

lodfe 

MICHIGAN 

BeniM Harbor .Trird Inn Motel 
Dearborn Dearborn Inn 


Grand Rapids Mr. President Inn 

Hdlend Point West 

Kalamazoo Y-Masl*r Motal 

Traverse City. Park Place Motor Inn 

MISSISSIPPI 

Biieii Broadwater Beach Hotel 

BilDsI Bvena Villa Mold 

Haltlesburf.. . .Southernairs Motel 
Jackson. . .Jacksonian Hifhway Hold 

Jaekien Sun-N-Sand Motor Hotel 

laurel. .Town House Motor Hold 

Meridian Virfim* Court 

Ptscecoula Li Font Inn 

Pascafoula lonfldlow House 

MISSOURI 

Kansas City. .Eiecutive Motor Held 

Kansas City Plaza Inn 

St, Louis Bel Air East 

SI. Louis Bel Air West 

Sptinffidd Kentwood Arms 

MONTANA 

West TelMwitone Morris Motel 

NEBRASKA 

Crand Island. . . .Erin Rancho Motel 

McCook ChieJ Mold 

Ofiliala Erin Plaza Motel 

Omahi . . New Tower Hotel Courts 

NEVADA 

Carson City City Center Motel 

Las Vefas Thunderbird Hotel 

Reno Ponderosa Hold 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concord. . Concord Coach Motor Inn 

Kinovtr . . Hanover Inn 

Keen* Valley Green Mold 

Nashua Berkshira Country Inn 

NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City Empress Motel 

Avslon The Whitebrier 

Newark Military Park Hotel 

Parsippany. Hearthstone Motor lod|* 
NEW MEXICO 

Albvquerqu*. Desert Inn Motor Hold 

Carlsbad Motor Inn Li Cavern* 

Farminfton Town House Motor Hotel 

Callup El Rancho Hotel 

Raton Melody Lent Mold 

Roswell. El Rancho Pelacio 

Santa F*. . .Santa Fa's Desert Inn 

NEW YORK 

Albany Northway Inn 

Lake Placid. Mirror lake Inn 

Rochester. .Hifhlender Motor Hotel 

Syracuse Northway Inn 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Asheville Horne's Molor Lodf* 

Charlotte Red Carpel Inn 

Nets Head The Caroilman 

Rateifh Velvet Cloak Inn 

Wiifhlsville Beach Bldckada Runner 
OHIO 

Cincinnati Barkley House 

Airport Hotel 

Clevdtnd Hospildity ^lo< inn 

Cleveland-West Hospitality Motor Inn 
Columbus.. .Hospitiiiiy Motor inn 


Dayton. Mall Motor Inn 

TanesvHle Town House Motel 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City I9er inn 

Ponca City. . .Quo Vadls ktclor Hotel 
OREGON 

Collate Ciovt T>i* Villaf* Green 

Eufene Country Squlte Motel 

Gieneden Beach.,., biishan lodfe 

Hood River . . .* Eddie Mays Inn 

Portland Cosmopolitan Portland 

Salem Marion Motor Hotel 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Harrisburi. . .Penn Hwris Molor Inn 

New Stanton Ira America 

Molor lodfe 

PilCsburfh Hospitality Motor Inn 

Somerset. Rool Carden Motor Hotel 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Esquire Motel 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia. ...Town House Motor Inn 

Dillon South of the Border 

FMience Horne'a Motor lodfC 

Myrtle Beach St. John's Inn 

Santee. Clover Ira 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Rapid City Jensen's Motor Lodf* 

TENNESSEE 

Callinburt. .... Mountain View Hotel 

Johnson City Inns of America 

Memphis Chisci Plaza Molor Hotel 
Nashville. Jack Spence’s Molor Hotel 
TEXAS 

Abilene Sends Hotel 

Amarillo Coronado Inn 

ArilnfUn Spanish Inn 

Austin Crest Molor Inn 

Austin Villa Capri Hold 

Beaumont. . .Ridfewood Motor Hotet 

Brownsville Valley Inn 

Corpus ChrlstI Sandy Shores 

Coipus cnristl . .Tally-Ho Uoiot Hotel 

Dallas Marriott Motor Hotel 

Dalles Royal Coach Inn 

Dallas Sands Motel 

Dalits Town House Molor Hold 

Del Rio La Siesta Motel 

Eaflt Pass Holly Inn 

El Paso. . . .Desert Hills Motor Hole 

Euless Western Hllls in 

Fort Worth Green (teks In 

Fort Worth Western Hills Hotl 

Graham Gateway In 

Harllnfen Sevilla Motor Hoti 

Houston Carrousel Motor Hot< 

Houston Coronada Molor HoU 

Houston Tiddandi Motor In 

Houston. . ..Town House Motor Holt 

Irviflf Haclendi Motor In 

KarrAiie in* Inn of the Hill 

Laredo La Posada Motor Hols 

Coniessi In: 


New Braunfels Hill Country Ira 

Padre Islend (South) Sea island 

Port Arthur. . .Driftwood Motor Holal 

Saiado StafecoKh Inn Motel 

Sar Antelo El Patio Motor Motel 

San Anfelo Tejas Motor Hotel 

San Antonio Cl Tropicano 

San Antonio The La Posade 

San Antonio. . .Wiylarer Motor Hotel 

Ttitrkane Howard Johnson's 

VIctori* Tolah'i Motel 

Waco Trade Winds Motel 

Weiahachle Brooktid* Inn 

WichiU Falls Trad* Winds 

UTAH 

Salt Lake City Deseret Inn 

VERMONT 

Bratlieboro Theelr# Motel 

Montpelier Montpelier Tavern 

South Burlinfton — Redwood Motel 

SprinffieW The Heriness House 

VIRGINIA 

Abmfdon Martha Washlnfton Im 

Aiesandil* Charter Hows* 

Cap* Charles Americ* House 

Charloltetvili* Town 6 Country 

Petersbuif America House 

Rldimond The Vlitinl* Inn 

Roanoke Colony House Motor Lodfi 

Roanoke Hllchini Post Motel 

Willlirnsburt. The Molor House 

WASHINGTON 

Olympia Tyt* Motor Inn 

Renton The Renlon Inn 

Seattle Edtewiler Inn 

Stiltle Roosevelt Motor Held 

Spokane, Oosert Sahara Molor Lodfe 

Vancouver The Inn el tn* Quay 

WenitchN Avenue Motel 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Sisleiivllie The Wells Inn 

WISCONSIN 

Mi waukee Red Carpet Inn 

WYOMING 

Cheyenne Sands Motel 

Cody Blue Haven Motel 

Jatkson The Virfiman Motel 

Jackson Hole Pony Eiprcss Motel 

Laramie RaAfei Motel 

Rock Sprinn.EI-Rancho Motor Lodfe 

Sheridan Trail's End Motel 

CANADA 

BtnH, Alberta. Banff's Rlmrock Hold 

Barrie, Dniaiio ContinenUI Inn 

Calfiry, Alberta. . .Hifhlender Hotel 
Campbell River, B.C.. .Discovery Inn 

Drummondvlllt, Due Le Dauphin 

Niifiri Falls. Ont.Park Motor Hold 

QuebM, Qu* Motel Carillon 

Vaxcuver. B.C. Vancouver Airport Inn 
MEXICO 


ivb^k . 


Petty's M 
.Fairway M 
. . Sends A 


ada 0*1 Sol 

Ueilco City Hold Tecall 

Monterrey Ante Super Motel 

Monterrey Hotel Ambassador 

Tijjana Hold CounUy Club 

Mimber holds else m Puerto Rico. 
Europe. Australia and Japan. 



Conoco. Pure. Union and Cdgo Credit ¥ © (g) 141 Cards accepted ai all Master Hosts. 


Travel in style this winter 


Let us send you the particulars. 
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tecs that ranged in height to three feet. 

Says Kahn today; ‘*t employed eight 
different shots, and one by one I went 
through Doug Sanders. We’re the clos- 
est of friends now. but the lesson he 
learned from me was never bet another 
man's game." 

Hahn, as it happens, was a long time 
learning which game was his— in fact, 
before becoming a trick-shot artist, he 
spent 16 years at a variety of occupa- 
tions that totaled up to a status just this 
side of vagrancy. His mother, divorced 
when he was 6. ran a rooming house in 
Charleston. S.C. during the Depression, 
her heart set on Paul growing up to 
become a man of the cloth. Alas, he 
learned few Psalms shooting craps and 
dealing blackjack in the caddie yard 
at Charleston Municipal Course. After 
Hahn won the city high school golf 
championship at 1 5, he quit school, itch- 
ing to give the world two strokes and 
wrestle it into submission, He hopped a 
freight train and set out to find his niche. 
Hven as a caddie he had amused himself 
by hitting golf balls one-handed and 
driving two balls with a single swing, 
hut as yet he had no notion that peo- 
ple would pay to watch his stunts. 

Through the late 1930s and '405 Hahn 
wandered. He boxed, drove taxis and 
led sightseeing tours. The Walgreen 
drugstore chain probably is not aware 


that it more or less sponsored him on a 
golf tour of sorts. Bouncing around the 
South. Hahn hustled lessons to custom- 
ers on driving ranges and public courses, 
but principally managed to pay his rent 
by working as a short-order cook at the 
nearest Walgreen pharmacy. This was 
excellent training, he believes, fora man 
destined to make his fortune with deft 
hands. "In Augusta. Ga..’’ he remem- 
bers, "Walgreen's had a breakfast spe- 
cial — two eggs, bacon, grits, toast and 
coffee, all for 19c. That special went 
over so big that I used to fry 45 do/en 
eggs every morning." Even today, he 
cannot crack an egg without executing 
a hipper-dipper flourish. 

In 1941. when Hahn married a brown- 
haired Charleston girl. Bobbie Bryan, 
he had to pawn his golf clubs in Jack- 
sonville in order for them to complete 
their honeymoon trip to Miami. Enter- 
ing World War II, he rose to lieutenant 
commander aboard a hospital ship, and 
on one voyage safely carried 400 preg- 
nant WACs home from England. Later 
he became a disc jockey, a stgn manufac- 
turer and a chef, among other things. 

"I had a gypsy restlessness in me," 
Hahn says, "I was the black sheep in 
the family, the wastrel. When you men- 
tioned Paul, they'd lisk, tisk. Now. 
of course, they’re very proud of me." 
Just as his hands compulsively seek the 



ornate gesture. Hahn's tongue savors a 
verbal curlicue. Brushirvg a speck of Um 
off a S125 bla/er. he cries, "Oh. the vi- 
cissitudes of fortune!" 

As a golfer. Hahn found work now 
and then as a club pro or assistant pro 
and briefly in 1947 and '48 tried the pro 
tour. But he arrived at a withering view 
of himself: though his game showed 
signs of brilliance. Paul Hahn was a horn 
loser. 

At one tournament. the KawaiianOpen 
in Honolulu, he partied all night and 
then shot a 69 the first day for a first- 
place tie with I.loyd Mangrum. "I'd 
gone out on that course not knowing 
whether I was on foot or on horseback." 
Hahn recalls. His 69 sobered him. "That 
night I went to bed early. The next morn- 
ing I ate a giK>d breakfast and hit just 
the right number of practice balls before 
stepping up to the first tee." The starter 
gave him a generous introduction, and 
the gallery applauded enthusiastically. 
Hahn then hit a gigantic slice into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Well, he ruminated, dtvesn’t every 
new man on the lour succumb to pres- 
sure? Perhaps so. but Hahn began to 
wonder if his dramatic failure had not 
been symptomatic of a fatal pattern. 

"At the Greensboro Open a little la- 
ter. 1 was playing a very respectable 
round." he goes on. "but I found my- 
self repeatedly putting right to the edge 
of the cup. That night at my hotel I con- 
cluded that I wasn't really a competitor 

that instead I was attuned to audience 
resptmse. You see. you can get a very 
bigOhhhh! byjust missing. I found my- 
self subconsciously, yet deliberately, put- 
ting for close rather than in. You know, 
there are people bvirn to lose- people 
who feel better because they lost. That 
was exactly the ease with me. Perhaps it 
was a compulsion to get sympathy from 
the audience." 

Hahn made the cut at Greensboro but 
dropped out of the tournament and for- 
swore the pro circuit. 

Soon after, he began to consider a 
trick-shot career. Employed as an as- 
sistant pro at Glen Oak Country Club in 
suburban Chicago, Hahn discovered his 
ability to amuse a crowd. "1 used to 
clown around on the practice tee with 
goofy svt ings — one-legged sw ings, whirl- 
ing-dervish swings, that son of thing." 
he says. "I found I could collect an audi- 
ence. and. when I'd mention the names 
of the prominent members, they'd later 
ronlinufd 
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Dacron*. 

Rugged & rarin’ to go! 


ZERO KING kicks off a great jacket for the great 
outdoors. Gives you lots of big pockets. Leather 
^ buttons. And a posh pileliningof Orlon®acrylic. 

' Back-yard quarterbacks never looked better. 
Because the with-it cavalry twill is 65% 
“Dacron"polyest er, 35% cotton. And "Dacron" 
puts neatnessln to stay. About $50 at fine stores. 
Ask for a Zero King “Clipper Coat” with 
‘Dacron”. You’ll like the way you look. 


Better thirtgs for better livir>g 
through cherrtistry 







l^ontiac announces (lie ‘08 version of the yreat American sport 



Youcanalsogo Wide -Ttacking in a Bonneville. Brougham, executive. Ventura. Catalina. GTO. LeMans. Tempest or Firebird 




iVide-Trackiiig in a new ’(kS Gi-aiid Prix. 


Never has Die dilference helwecn 
Wide-Trackinp: and just plain ordinarj’ 
driving: been so beantifully appannit. 
Ynn can see it in imr 'r>S Jlraiid Prix 
standing' still. In motion all doiibls 
are erased. For IIhtc's nion’ to Wide- 
'rra<-kin}.' than ridimr in IIk* lap of 
luxury. True, (Irand Prix boasts 
supple new interiors of expanded 
Momikide. (Or yon can choose eotn- 
bination cloth and .Morrnkide, and 
bench seals instead of buckets.) True, 
the molded dotir jjanels are tbi< kly 
padded and paneled with sininlaled 
burled elm to inatcti the dash and 
console. Put \ve‘ve also retiiied tin; 
already miicpie Wide-Traek ride. 
Improved the baiidlinfr. Made Ibe 
eiijrines smootluT ( MH) cu. in. is 
.standard, but you can onb'r 1-N). 
OITered new options like variable ratio 
power steerin*:, available up to now 
only on a tine luxury car. .And added 
new features for your Wide-Trackinj' 
safety like new padded armrests. 

Put this is only the befrinninir. 

Se»‘ your Pontiac dealer ami 
discover tlie real meaning of 
Wide-Tracking— what bapiH'US 
wlu'ii //ow get bvbind the wheel (jf 
a new l!)tiS Wide-Traek. 

Wicle-Ti'ack Pontiac 

Ponliac Moicr Divltloa 




THE SMIRNOFF SOUR ... LEMONS AND ALL THAT JAZZ 


Power v<iur Sour with SinirnofT iuul siiddenh it swing's. 
Smirnoff hrinps out the taste of fruit as no other li(|Uor 
can. This Sour is lus<-i(>us. U-tnou)'. lUit you kintw tin* 
Smirnoff is there. Make it this way: .Jipjier of Sinirn<»fr. 


Juice of V-i lemon. Teasj)oon of suftar. Shake and strain 
over craekcrl ice or on-thc-rwks. (iarnish with slices of 
orange ami cherry. Now you've got a sweetheart of a 
d ri nk. The Sm i rnoff Sour. 1 1 may become your theme song. 
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slip me a 10 or a 20.” Nevertheless, like 
many a virtuoso before him, Hahn re- 
quired a moment of angry passion to de- 
clare for his art. It happened two years 
later, in 1950, when he was head pro at 
a club owned by nomeuu rithe Cali- 
fornians in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Hahn had been hired after ha\ ing cre- 
ated a stir by shooting two straight 
rounds of 64 in a nearby tow n where he 
was working as a restaurant chef. In his 
first year at the club he cleared 514,000 
hustling lessons and merchandise, but 
he received neither a salary nor a guar- 
antee. His wife Bobbie, usually good- 
natured despite their nomadic existence, 
grew unhappy. “The club wouldn't even 
let us put a Coke machine in the pro 
shop or sell cigarettes,” she says. The 
president's wife treated her briskly. 
Hahn, fed up, at last demanded a salary 
— only 5200 a month. When the board 
turned him down flat he bought a trailer 
and struck out on a trick-shot exhibition 
tour. “I figured if 1 could take in $170 
a week I could make it,” he says. 

At his first show, in Riverside. Calif,, 
a gallery consisting of two persons turned 
out. One of them was a local sportswrit- 
er, which reduced the paid attendance 
to one. "Oh. 1 died a thousand deaths 
that day.” Hahn remembers. Adhering 
to a canon of show business, he went 
through with his one-hour performance, 
much to the embarrassment of both him- 
self and his audience. 

•1 hitched up my trailer," Hahn says, 
"and went on to my next show at El 
Centro, where I appeared at a driving 
range at night. The temperature must 
have been under .10°. I had a $50 guar- 
antee plus half the gate. Twelve people 
showed up. I froze my butt off. But the 
next day. at Yuma, Ariz., 150 people 
turned out and I got about 5175." 
Working coast to coast and border to 
border four times his first year, Hahn 
gave 320 exhibitions and grossed more 
than 550.000. 

He wore loud colors and outsized caps 
and generally played the clown. How 
trite.’" he exclaims today. "What gall I 
had to foist this trite biilTooncry on the 
public!” Still, that first year he stumbled 
upon a daring shot that worked won- 
ders for his box-office appeal. 

In McMinnville. Ore. a newspaper 
photographer doubtless the type that 
encourages suicide leaps for the sake of 
an action photo- said to Hahn. "Whal 
can you do for an unusual picture?" 


"Anything," Hahn answered. "You 
name it." 

"Hit a ball out of a guy’s mouth." 
the photographer suggested. 

Hahn swallowed hard but rounded up 
a game volunteer, instructing him to lie 
on his back. Hahn placed a tec in the 
man's mouth, then drew' a deep breath, 
and cleanly hit a five-iron. Thus was the 
William Tell shot born. Hahn drafted 
wife Bobbie to serve as his assistant. 
"She wasn't crazy about the idea," he 
says, "but she wasn't crazy about not 
eating, either." The William Tell, as the 
hallmark of Hahn s act, catapulted him 
and his wife to caviar. He has performed 
the shot more than 2.000 times, never 
missing the ball, though on one occa- 
sion he hit more than just the hall. In 
1962 he employed a pretty young actress 
to serve as his assistant for a scries of 
performances at an auto show in De- 
troit. The first day she allowed the ball 
to trickle off the tee and roll onto her 
cheekbone as Hahn whipped into his 
downswing too late to halt the club. 
It grazed the actress' cheekbone. For a 
month she was equipped to audition 
only for Tarcyton cigarette commercials. 

Actually, since I960, two years before 
the Detroit mishap, Hahn has performed 
the William Tell only rarely, having 
dropped it from his regular routine. Ben 
Hogan, among others, helped convince 
him he no longer needed it to attract 
crowds. "Besides.” Hogan told him. 
"you're going to miss that shot someday 
and wreck your career as well as your 
wife.” Lloyds of London gave Hahn 
still another reason for dispensing with 
the shot. Lloyds canceled insurance on 
Bobbie after reviewing the policy and 
concluding that she would be a poor risk 
if her husband ever tired of her. He was. 
after all. the beneficiary in the policy. 

In the 17 years since Hahn quit his 
California pro shop in a pique, he has 
performed in 41 nations on six conti- 
nents -most recently at the Alcan at St. 
Andrews iSl. Oct. 16) pausing only 
once to w onder if he ought to settle down 
in one place. Six years after he left the 
San Joaquin Valley he received a tempt- 
ing proposition from the very club that 
had refused to let him sell Cokes and 
cigarettes. The club was drifting, and 
Hahn had become a figure in golf cir- 
cles, appearing in the mov ies and on net- 
work television. "The club needed a peg. 
it needed drive," he says. "So the ntem- 
bers voted to nive me the club. That's 


right all they wanted was for me to 
promote the club and they would give 
me all the physical property. Imagine! 
A free country club! 

"What's more." Hahn says, "the lay- 
out wasn't bad at all a watered course 
with a swimming pool. My wife said to 
me, 'Do you want a headache?" I said, 
‘No.’ So she said, 'Then you don't want 
the club.' ” 

Working short hours and circulating 
in the best of country-club society Hahn 
has grossed upward of $1 million during 
his 17-year career — a fact that has not 
been lost on a certain young man of 25 
who at the moment of this writing prob- 
ably is out practicing one-handed two- 
irons blindfolded, "He has every shot I 
have, and more." Hahn .says. He is 
speaking of Jim Hahn, his son. "One 
of these days he'll go on the road as 
Paul Hahn Jr. But he's not quite ready 
now, He's not yet as glib, not as articu- 
late. as the old man. You’ve got to have 
the palter. My tongue is whal made my 
fortune." 

Indeed, it was Hahn's tongue, not his 
clubs, that stood by him and saved the 
day at the crucial junction of his career. 
At the 1953 Masters he stood before a 
crowd of thousands. Past champions of 
the Masters, decked out in their green 
blazers, sat regally in a row of folding 
chairs around the tee. Hahn was petri- 
fied. He was the only trick-shot artist 
ever to have been invited to appear at 
the Masters, and. like a baritone making 
his debut at the Met. he would cither 
disgrace himself or continue on to riches. 
He took a five-iron from his bag and, 
hands trembling, began his warmup 
swings. 

With his first swing he shanked. He 
lay down another ball and shanked 
again. His third attempt was still another 
shank. The silence around him was 
crushing, "I.adiesand gentlemen.” Hahn 
piped, turning to the crowd. "The most 
difficult shot in golf the intentional 
shank!” 

Hahn played the Masters four years 
running, declining a fifth invitation lest 
he bore .-\ugusta. He has performed at 
10 PtiA Championships around the 
country, and at least once at every ma- 
jor American golf tournament. Eiven an 
Arnold Palmer must envy a golfer who 
ow ns a plane, a new Cadillac every year 
and a home across the fairway from 
Jackie Cileason's without ever having 
had to putt. BND 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


A team that is loved with a purple passion 

With a gush of purple blazers, purple speeches, purple pride and purple prose. Kansas State's Vince Gibson 
has projected a new image for his team — one that may even survive the Wildcats' 46—7 loss to Oklahoma 


T o he ^urc. the parlicuLir Manhallan 
(pi>p. 23.(K)()) where KariNas Stale 
I nivcrsilv IS kH.'ated has an atnu>spherc 
of hucolic praine conienimenl that is 
posiliseK I'hh ccntur> coniparei.t to that 
other Manhaitan (pop. I.SOO.DUOj and. 
adniitledls, the majority of k-Slale’s 
II.OtKI students would a^ree with the 
campus leader who said, "Most of iis 
here are farm kids, and we don't go ofT 
on man> l«H>ls.’' 

Hut the Swinging Sixties have h> no 
means bypassed K-Siate. Now and then, 
when there is an ROIC review, to or 40 



campus angries will picket about 'Viet- 
nam. Medium miniskirts are plentiful, 
and It IS possible to lind kids who say 
they enjoy smoking marijuana, which 
grows all ovci the campus. Xnd the toots 
they go olf cm at K-Slalc'.’ tS ell. they can 
be absolutely pseudopsyehedclic. 

Take the night of Sept. 23. !yb7 tn 
pink dashing arcs from state police car 
drmic lights. k.(X)() people most of 
them wearing garments colored an out- 
landish purple raced onto the runway 
of the Manhattan Municipal \irport 
T he crowd washow lingin unison, "i’ur- 
plc I’lvwer Purple Power " Most wore 
big white buttons stamped with a single 
purple word: "Pride. " A plane landed 
and the crowd surged up to it almost 
behvre the wheels stopped rolling and 
yelled: "We got pride! We got pride!" 
Out into the sea of purple people stepped 
the Kansas Slate football team and its 
coach, \ ince Ciibson, who only beamed 
modcstlv wlten somebodv shrieked 
"\ ince walks on water!" 

The scene was pure electric giape. 

Tile stimulant behind this was one 
that will never be istdaled in a lab or sold 
as trip (uiec- .AM that had hapixned was 
Kansas Stale had beaten C oloravlo Slate 
I niversiiy 1 7 7 in I ort Collins that af- 
ternoon. thereby qualifying us this year's 
example of new coach, new attitude. 
new-imuHl football madness and ncxei 
mind if the team ne'er 'xins again. 

Pi'r years K-State football has been 
too dim belic'c. In the late ■40s the 
team lost 2k straight, won one t'roin 
Arkansas Slate C ollege. lost sexen. beat 
that well-known gridiron pviwer I ort 
Hays Stale, lost eight, won from Raker 
I ni'crsity. then played W without a 
"in. \lier a respectable 7-.^ season m 
1954, M yeais were s[\;nl compiling a 
21-94-2 record which bottomed out in 
1966 in the bi’wels of a winlcss trench 
2 1 games deep. The last coach to preswle 
oxer this shambles was Doug Wcaxci. 
a schivlarly gentleman who quit last year 


alter sc'cn humbling seasons to enroll 
as a student in the I nixersily of Kansas 
law school. 

I hen litst winter came Vince Ciibson. 
.1^. an Alabama-born lircball shatx'd like 
a fireplug, who decided if reluctantly 
to try K-Slatc's head coaching job after 
seven years of assistant coaching at Pdxir- 
ida Slate and Tennessee Ciibson has a 
reputation for being a sound rtioiball 
coach- He also has the guts of a steeple- 
jack. the shameless namboyanee «>f a 
1*. T Rarnum and the pow'fuiest drawl 
this side of Pappy Yokum. "Ah tole 'em 
Ah wouldn't come to Kainsas 'less they 
gimme the he'p Ah hadda have. Ah 
said, 'We gonna win. we gonna win 
games' but ,Ah haxkla have what Ah 
asked foah. " 

•Among tviher things, (iibson asked 
foah an SktKl.OOO athletic dormitory 
(with p<»ol, sauna and a phone in every 
ri'om) and a new stadium. I he dormi- 
tory was tinishcd in less than live months 
("Man. they started vliggin’ befoah llie 
blueprints vvere even done"'. And buM- 
dozers arc alreadv scraping ground for 
the long-discussed SI. 6 million stadium. 
Ciibstin alsv' renovaietl the locker room, 
which iiuUe vinvlcistanxUibly had the 
aura and appearance of a dungeon after 
witnessing so mueh futility. It is now 
fleshly painted, piised with sterei* and 
carpeted purple wall to wall It is also 
papered w ilh signs a basic Ciibson gim- 
mick. There arc bc-iiasiy signs ("Ciaiig 
tackling is the tr.idcmaik of the Wild- 
cats”). philosopliieal signs ("Luck is 
when preparation meets oppivrliiniiv") 
and lolksv-coaeh signs ("Slu*w me a 
gov'd losei and I’ll sIk'w you a /ovci"). 

I he Sign C Iibson likes best is nisi plain 
"Pride. " He pul it in lov'l-high letters 
over the piuetice lielil and he luul hun- 
dreds t)f -hiiltmis made " I hex didn't 
have prahd.” he says "Not the team, 
not kids, not alums, not anyone How 
could they ultali what they hud been 
through? Ah les tole 'em alia tunc have 



prahd and wc gonna win some games.” 

Gibson saturated Kansas with the 
message. He wangled three weekly tele- 
vision shows, and he made dozens of 
sjJceches. 54 of them in one month alone. 

"They'd come out in good crowds to 
see me talk an' Ah asked a man once in 
some little place in the tail end of Kan- 
sas how come so many come. He told 
me. ‘They wanna git a look at the nut 
who thinks K-State evah gonna win.' ” 

Purple pride has blossomed all over 
Kansas, but it flourishes best in Man- 
hattan. of course. Department stores 
there feature purple dresses in window 
displays. Onedry cleaner began returning 
freshly cleaned suits with a purple-and- 
w hite handkerchief in the breast ptveket. 
Gibson even convinced one haberdasher 
to risk S4.000 by ordering 20 dozen in- 
credibly purple blazers with a KSG em- 
blem on the pocket. Since purple sport 
coats arc not big with most men and 
since it is a color notorious for fading 
to odd hues, the clothier had to get 
bolts especially dyed and cut to order. 
So far he has sold more than 200 blazers 
at S30 apiece. 

In trying to eradicate the "defeatist 
attitude” on K-State's campus. Gibson 
went to more uncommon extremes. 
When K-State's sports publicist. Dev 
Nelson, prepared the team brochure, he 
listed one position as "weak-side line 
backer." a familiar enough term. Gib- 
son censored it on the grounds that 
"weak" was no word for Wildcats; the 
position is now called "backside line- 
backer.” a perhaps questionable im- 
provement. Gibson also demanded a re- 
design of the oversized head worn by 
Willie Wildcat, K-State's sideline mas- 
cot. For years it had resembled a moron- 
ic Mickey Mouse; now it has fangs. 

Of course, this was all so much grape 
juice until September 23 and the Colo- 
rado State victory. But since then the 
magnificent purple fog spun by Vince 
Gibson has hung on and on. K-State 
lost its next game to a good VPl team 
IS-3. but the Wildcats played well and 
there was pride aplenty. Next came Ne- 
braska, a team ranked in the Top Ten. 
Incredibly, valiant underdog Kansas 
State held a 14-13 lead on a muddy, 
wind-swept field until, with just 71 sec- 
onds to play, the Nebraska kicker, who 
had missed twice before that day, lofted 
a desperate field-goal try into the wind 
from the 31-yard line. Ciibson swears the 
ball was sailing a foot outside the goal 


posts when a gust caught it and blew it 
in for a 16-14 Cornhusker victory. The 
K-Slate campus was ecstatic in defeat, 
and the next week, against Iowa State. 
K-State was favored to win a game for 
the first time in almost anybody's mem- 
ory, Instead, the Wildcats pussyfooted 
to a 17-0 defeat, hut that still was no 
reason to hang up the purple coat, even 
though the catty word in some faculty 
circles was "Pride has died." 

Last .Saturday in its homecoming 
game against Oklahoma, the new K- 
State spirit faced its severest test. II 
the Wildcats could lose to Oklahoma by 
just a little the season would he a suc- 
cess, for of all the sorry statistics in 
K-Statc football volumes, none comes 
close to matching the lopsided tragedy of 
the Oklahoma-Kansas State scries. 

U was as if Ethiopia went to war 
against Italy once a year. Before last 
week's game K-Staic had not won since 
1934. the year Lynn Waldorf was the 
Wildcat coach. Alf Lundon was still a 
rising Republican politician and Vince 
Gibson was born. There was a tic in 
1936. but since then K-State had lost 30 
in a row— and if those games had been 
played end to end the score would have 
been Oklahoma 1,081. Kansas State 90. 

Ncvertheless many K-Staters were in 
a water-walking mood before last Satur- 
day’s game. In the glow of a pep-rally 
bonfire, they listened eagerly to a cau- 
tious Vince Gibson. "Now. Ah said wc 
gonna win some. Ah also said wc gonna 
lose some." The crowd roared hack at 
him. "We gonna win! We gonna win!" 

In the dressing room before the kick- 
off Gibson had the team kneel on the 
purple carpeting while he prayed aloud. 
Then, in a hoarse whisper, he said. 
"Prahd can win. Lei's show 'em that." 
The players leaped to the door w iih cries 
of "Pride, baby. Pride." 

Unfortunately this was a day when 
pride precedeth a fall. Oklahoma has 
not been touted a great deal this year, 
even though it soundly whipped Wash- 
ington State and Maryland before los- 
ing. but barely, to a good Texas team. All 
along, the Sooners have show n surprising 
strength, particularly considering the 
death from a heart attack last May of 
their popular young (38) coach. Jim 
Mackenzie. Assistant Coach Chuck Fair- 
banks took over at that ditHcult time, 
and just how well he has done was all 
loo apparent against K-Staie. 

K-State kicked off. and its defense. 


which had performed well in the first 
four games, looked stubborn enough to 
cramp Oklahoma's rugged offense. It 
took Oklahoma 15 plays and nearly 
eight minutes to score. But the Sooners 
never did give up the ball on that grind- 
ing drive, and even a grim K-Slalc goal- 
line stand that forced Oklahoma to use 
four plays from the thfcc-yard line for 
the touchdown proved to be no more 
than temporary heroism. Indeed. Fair- 
banks' team looked suspiciously like the 
legendary Sooner teams of the ■50s. (.Quar- 
terback Bob Warmack. a lanky junior, 
displayed a mastery at faking that left 
the K-State defense groping helplessly 
again and again. He passed well and ran 
well, loo, when not giving the hall to 
iwo classy tailbacks, senior Ron Shotts 
and sophomore Steve Ow ens. Vince Ciib- 
son's kids could salvage only a scintilla 
of pride by putting on one 80-yard scor- 
ing drive in the fourth quarter as K -St ate 
lost 46-7, 

So now the 33-year Oklahoma-Kan- 
sas State total is 1,127 to 97. This may 
not seem a great improvement over the 
situation u year ago. bui the thing to re- 
member as you buy your purple blazer is 
that Vince Gib.son has wrought some re- 
markable changes in a very short tunc. 
And who knows? Where there is one 
electric grape ihcie just may be a 
bunch someday . 

William Johnson 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST I. AKMV (4-1) 2 FINN 
stATt(3-2) 3 .\avv<3-2) 

Navy and William and Mary arc noi sched- 
uled to play each other again for at least 
eight years, and as far as Navy Ccach Bill 
Elias is concerned you can make that 80 
years. Just when Elias thought his Middies 
had the Indians soundly beaten 16 0 and 
visicns of a national ranking began to in- 
trude cn his thoughts, William and Mary 
Quarterback Dan Darrugh launched the 
torpedoes, Cn the final play of the third 
quarter he scored on a quarterback sneak. 
Then, in the last five minutes of the game, 
he threw scoring passes to Jim Cavanaugh 
and Steve Slotnick. and Tailback Terry 
Morton plunged over from the two for a 
27 16 upset. 

Army did not have quite that much trou- 
ble. but with Quarterback Steve Lindcll 

loiiiliumi 
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FOOTBALL'S WEEK eonlinufd 

unubic (o pluy because Iic had added a 
sprained ankle to his ulcer miseries, the 
C adets had to struggle to hold olT Rutgers 
14 3. The Scarlet bruised a few egos with its 
running game, hut Rutgers' passing was too 
skimpy, and Army Kullbtick Chuck Jarvis' 
two touchdowns, one on a 34-yard sweep, 
were enough to win. 

Syracuse and Penn State, building up to 
their meeting nc\l Saturday, played it cozy. 
Agamsi California, Syracuse gave the ball 
to Larry Csonka 35 limes, and the fH'unding 
back went 21M yards and scored three touch- 
downs, the lust one coming on a 22-yard 
pass from Quarterback Rick C'assala. as 
Syracuse won 20 14 Once Tailback Charlie 
Pittman got Penn State safely ahead of West 
Virginia with an 83-yard kickolT return, the 
I ions pul away their tricks and settled for 
a 21 14 victory that showed .Syracuse scouts 
as little as possible. 

Pill's elation over heating Wisconsin last 
week proved short-lived when Miami, hav- 
ing found its olfcnse. crushed the Panthers 
58 0. Hosion College lost again, to BulTalo 
2h 14, but Holy C ross rallied to overtake 
Boston U. 21 n in the last quarter. 

I he Ivy I caguc is now ready for its big 
showdown of unbcalciis Harvardvs Dart- 
mouth .Saturday at Cambridge. Harvard, 
playing defense diligently, edged Cornell 
14 12. while Durimoulh. against less stern 
opposition, buried Brown 41 <>. Yale was 
still undefeated in Ivy League compciition 
after taking Columbia 21 7. Princeton bat- 
tered independent Colgate 28 0. hut Penn 
blew a 27 14 lead and tost to Bucknell 28-27, 

THE SOUTH I. 13-1) 2, 

(iKiKI.IA (4*1 ) 3. N. CAKOl ISA STAtl (6-0) 

Those who think Tennessee's 24 13 victory 
over Alabama ipufrc 12) automatically gives 
the Vols the She championship cun get an 
argument in Baton Rouge. Athens, Ga.. 
University. Miss, and even Auburn, Ala. 
I..SU prepared for its game against Tennessee 
next Saturday by beating Kentucky .30 7. 
Cieorgia tuned up its olTcnsc for the race 
ahead by trouncing \'M1 5A-6. while Missis- 
sippi eased past Southern Vlississippi 23-14. 

Auburn shaped up as j contender, too. 
by beating Georgia Tech 28 10 m a game 
that suggested how important a quarterback 
can he. Tech Coach Bud Carson had slartei 
Kim King and backup-man I arry Good on 
the bench with injuries, and before the game 
was over he lost two mi>rc signal-callers. “I 
think I must be having a had dream." said 
Carson. "Then I reali/c it's not a dream. 
li's a nightmare." 

With Halfback Warren MeVea silting it 
out because of an injury. Houston turned to 
defense absurd as it sounds- to beat Mis- 
sissippi Slate with interceptions and punt re- 
turns 43 1 6. Unbeaten North Carolina State 
got unexpected resistance from Wake Forest, 
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but three licid goals by Gerald Warren and 
Safety Fred Combs’s 71-yard punt return 
earned the W'olfpack their sixth straight, 
24- 7. South Carolina kept pac'c wuh Slate 
at the lop of the ACC standings. While 
Coach Paul Dict/cl. who had a knee 
operation last week after a praciice-ticid in- 
jury. got around in a golf carl, his Game- 
ceveks edged Virginia 24-23 on Jimmy 
PiHvIc’s 45-yard field goal. Clemson, back in 
the more peaceful ACC after unhappily con- 
sorting with sue teams two of the past 
ihrc-e weeks, overtiHik Duke 13-7 on Buddy 
Ciorc’siwo nine-yard touchdown runs. How 
was It. getting out of the SFC and hack 
home’ "Well," said Coach Frank Howard, 
"the SLC gels dedicated toolbuU players; 
(he ACT gets dedicated students." 

Virginia Tech won its sixth game by 
beating Richmond 45-14 as big George 
Constantinidcs ran for four touchdowns. 
Florida .State kept the ball in the air all day 
against Texas Tech while winning 28 12. and 
the Air l-orcc got it in the air one lime when 
It really mattered as Dennis Leuihciscr's 30- 
yard field goal in the Iasi minute beat Tu- 
iane 10-7, 

THE MIDWEST i (5.0, 

2. I’l RDDl (4-J| .3 MINSISOTA (4-f J 

When Oregon State Coach l>cc Andros, an 
easygoing, pudgy 250-poundcr. turned up 
at Purdue wearing his usual orange blazer, 
orange socks and orangc-and-black shoes, 
everybody naturally figured this was just to 
get folks to overkxik his team's shortcom- 
ings. His Beavers had lost to Washington 
and Brigham Young and hardly had any 
chance against the esteemed Boilcrinakers. 
Not even when Quarterback Steve Prcccc 
lobbed an 18-yard touchdown pass to Roger 
Cantlon to give OSU a 7 O lead m the first 
quarter was there any fright in the Purdue 
stands. And sure enough. Purdue's Mike 
Phipps began flipping passes to Jim licirne 
(he caught six). Leroy Keyes swept the ends 
for two scores and siHsn the Iksilcrmakcrs 
led 14 10. But that proved to be Purdue's 
last hurrah. Mike Haggard kicked his sec- 
ond field goal for Oregon Stale and. after a 
fumble recovery. Fullback Bill F.nyarl ran 
most of the 30 yards left to score from the 
four When Haggard kicked another field 
goal Purdue hud its first defeat. 22- 14. 

Throughout Minneapolis last week. Min- 
nesota Coach Murray W'armath was being 
held in disrepute for planning to start Curt 
Wilson, last year's gotxl-run. nu-pass quar- 
terback. .igainsl Michigan State. Actually, 
what W'armath had in mmd was loosening 
up the favored Spartans with a few early 
passes and then going after them with a run- 
ning game. But W'itsoii had learned how to 
pass, and he made a genius of W'arnialh as 
he completed 14 of 25 for 262 yards. He 
threw to Chip Lilten and Hubie Bryant for 


three touchdowns, and the Gophers, who 
forgot all about the running game, shocked 
MSU 21 0. "They’ve been playing guessing 
games around here all season about our 
quarterback," said W'aimath. "1 think it's 
over now. " 

It was not over for Indiana yet. The 
Hixisiers gave Michigan the tying touch- 
down when Quarterback John Isenbargcr 
fumbled on his own 15 after a typical In- 
diana gamble, a fourth-down run from a 
kick rormalion Bui still they won, as 
Isenbargcr took Indiana Ml yards and 
plunged over from the one with I : ID to go to 
give the Hoosicrs a 27 20 victory. Ohio Stale 
managed a 6 2 win over Northwestern, 
while Notre Dame had no nverev against Il- 
linois, clobbering the lllini 47-7. 

Colorado's F.ddie Crowdei had Nebraska 
Quaricrhack I rank Patrick pegged right. 
"He has extraordinary talent but is incon- 
sistent." said Crowder He was. ti>o, against 
the Buffs. Patrick completed 14 passes for 
101 yards, but he also threw four intercep- 
tions, Colorado's Dick Anderson got one 
and lalcralcd it olT in 1 nd Mike Veeder for 
a 62-yard touchdown run. and Jeff Ray- 
mond grubbed another and ran it back 76 
yards. All ihis helped the undefeated Bulls 
win 21-16. 

Suddenly there was a newcomer in the 
Mid-American race. Toledo, doing well un- 
der Coach Frank l auicrhur. surprised West- 
ern Michigan 35 0 for us fourth straight wm 
and moved into a three-way tic for first with 
the Broncos and Miami of Ohio, which de- 
feated Ohio U. 22 1 5. 

THE SOUTHWEST I. HOUSTON 
(4-1 ) 2. IIXAS (3-2) 3 HK't (.VI ) 

Somehow things were not as usual when 
Texas and Arkansas got together in 1 illle 
Rivck for their annual hoedown. The two 
teams were nut fighting for the national 
championship, or even for the Southwest 
Conference lead, just survival. But Texas 
Halfback C'hris Gilbert lurned the game into 
a personal bonanza when he carried 38 times 
for 166 yards and scored three times as the 
Longhorns won 21 12. "You need a net to 
catch him." said Arkansas Guard David 
Cooper admiringly. "It's like trying to lake 
a rabbit. " One thing the toughest rabbit in 
the Southwest achieved was to get Rsiyal 
back to a (Toini where his team still has some 
kind of chance for the conference title. 

As if TC'U's season has not been dark 
enough, a burned-out transformer blew 
most of the lights in Fort Worth's Amon 
t artcr Stadium Just a few minutes before 
the Frogs were to pluy Texas A&M. It was 
black everywhere but on the held, where 
TCU would have welcomed less exposure. 
Led by Linebacker Billy Hobbs’s 100-yard 
pass interception. A&M drubbed the poor 
F'rogs 20-0. Hut everything was bright and 
eontlnutd 



the other coat: 

every man a hero. 


W. 


About $60*. Suburban Squire. 
Duel-purpose coal. Tailored for 
town, fearless anywhere. 100% wool, 
lined in worm alpaca pile by Timme, 
with quilt lined sleeves and 
storm cuffs. At stores with a sense 
of gallantry. B. W. Harris Mfg. Co., 
Park Square, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


ZERO KING 



WHEN YOU BUY A CLOCK RADIO. ..WHY NOT GET THE BEST 



Any way 
you look at it... 
Zenith introduces 
the most dramatic 
clock radio ever 
designed 


New'. A back-lo-back solid-state clock radio 
that fils anywhere. Precision made with Zenith 
quality, yet hardly bigger than your hand. Turns 
on its tiny swivel to wake you to music or re- 
mind you of appointments. Grained Walnut 
color case for ‘‘him'* . . . white Ostrich-textured 
case for “her." Battery operated. See Tt\t 
Arislovrai, Model Y280-only S39.95*-al your 
Zenith dealer's 
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hrfore lh< naiiif goes on 



For ill the time you own them, we’ve built your 
Harts literally to remain "new." So we guarantee 
your edges will never rip. And your skis will never 
delaminate. (If either happens, we replace 
or repair free]. For the first 2 years, we guarantee 
you can't break your Harts in normal use. (After that 
we replace or service at reasonable cost). 

Harts give you more than the world’s most 
brilliantly engineered skis. They give you 
assurance they'll stay that way. We'd like to see 
another ski that sure of Itself. 

Hart Skis with one-piece "L" edges and fiberglass 
"slope-hugging" interlayers. $89.50 to $175. 

sfeis CC/AR/ANTffO fOR UfE 


because they last forever 
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shiny for Ricc in Houston. The Owls came 
from behind to be:)l SMU 14-10 aj>d lake 
the SWe lead on Tailback Terry Shelton’s 
42-yard touchdown run in the third quarter. 

Brigham Young's three passing quarter- 
backs were overmatched against the Uni- 
versity of Texas at tl Paso, which nectlcd 
only one passer. Billy Stevens, who threw 
for six touchdowns, four of them to Flank- 
er Volley Murphy, as UTKP won 47-17. 

THE WEST I . use (6-0) 2. i;cLA (6-0) 
3. wvoMiso (6-0) 

use Coach John McKay had worried all 
week about taking his No. l-rankcd team 
to Seattle to play Washington. "Jimmy 
(Owens] always gives us trouble up there," 
said McKay apprehensively. The trouble 
Husky Coach Owens evolved this time was 
a lough defense that stopped every Trojan 
except O. J. Simpson. But that is not defense 
enough. O. J. ran 86 yards for one touch- 
down, got another on a 10-yard sweep and 
threw a 17-yard pass to Split Fnd Earl Mc- 
Cullouch for a third as USC broke open a 
bruising 7-6 battle and won 23-6. 

Undefeated UCLA, meanwhile, was hav- 
ing its problems in Palo Alto. Determined 
Stanford, with little Quarterback Chuck 
Williams taking unusual passing liberties 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK; USC Tailback O. J. Simpson, (he 
country's leading runner, took advantage of 
his tremendous speed as he ran 30 limes for 23S 
yards and accounted for all three touchdowns 
in the Trojans' 23-6 win over Washington 

THE LINEMAN-. Tolcdo Lincbackcr Paul tl- 
ircy, a former Mid-American wrestling cham- 
pion. wrecked Western Michigan by being in 
on 18 tackles and setting up two scores with a 
pair of inlcrccplions and a fumble recovery. 


against UCl A's rather short secondary, did 
everything to the embattled Bruins but beat 
them. And once again it was Gary Bcban 
who bailed out UCLA. Twice he fooled the 
Indians by hiding the ball so well on roll- 
outs that not even his ow n teammates knew 
who had it. Bcbuii ran 1 1 and four yards for 
touchdowns, and the Bruins prevailed 21 
16. After eight straight losses Oregon found 
a clay pigeon m Jd.nho. whom they heal 31 
6. Washington State, however, stepped into 
Oregon's loving role us it dropped its eighth 
in a row , to Arizona Stale 3 1 -20. 

Unbeaten Wyoming, slung by a Wichita 
State touchdown pass on the Shockers' first 
play, recovered to win 30-7 as Jerry DePoy- 
sler kicked his 27ih field goal, tying Charlie 
Ciogolak's NCAA career record. Utah re- 
mained m the Western AC race by outscor- 
ing Arizona 33 29. while New Mexico lost 
to San Jose State 52 14. end 
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Our agents keep 
earning laurels 

but never 
rest on them. 



Every life Insurance company (ikes (o think Its 
Agents are best We feel that way about ours-and 
with very good reason. 

Year after year after year, they keep winning 
industry-wide awards and honors. 

Example? The elite Million Dollar Round Table. 
When annual memberships are announced, our 
Agents regularly walk off with far, far more than 
their share. (This past year, we had more Agents who 
qualified than any other life insurance company.) 
And let's not forget the ladies. For the 24th 
consecutive year, New York Life had the greatest 
numberof women Agents who qualified for 
membership in the Women Leaders Round Table. 
We could go on... 

Our secret? We select our Agents carefully. Then 
we train them, Long and hard So they can do a 
better job for you. 

In other words, they keep in winning form by 
serving you. If you're a New York Life policy owner, 
you know what we mean. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., New York, N-Y. 10010 
Life. Group and Health Insurance, 

Annuities. Pension Plans. 
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ll was winners weepers for ihc 
Cards’ Boh iiibson (/wr/oH ) by 
Ihc end of the week after the 
Series. Gibson came honw to 
Omaha lo be named honorary 
governor by Governor Norbert 
Tiemann and honorary mayor 
by Mayor A. V. Sorensen, Gib- 
son acted briskly in brXhorihese 
capaciiics, saying, “'I hereby re- 
peal the slate sales tax and de- 
clare an open-housing law in 
Omaha." A crowd of 1.50(1 
turned up for a chamber of com- 
mertv luncheon— Ihc largest 
such luncheon ever held- and 
Mayor Sorensen commcnicd 
upon Gibson’s work in the ghet- 
to area of the city. "Omaha, 
which had a bad riol in the sum- 
mer of ‘66. didn't have a riot last 
summer," he said. "J give some 
measure of the credit to Bob." 
Gibson took this composedly, 
but when he visited his old grade 
school in that same poor area, a 
liltic girl culled out, "Bob, we 
love you." Gibson wept. 

The sensation of Australian 
Jockey Bill Pyers’ victory in 
France’s Prix dc I’Arc dc Tri- 
omphe (SI. Oct. I6l was clouded 
almost at once by a sensation of 
quite another sort. Pyers had 
scarcely had time to savor his 
triumph before he was jailed on 




charges arising from a year- 
old trartk accident, and "cloud- 
ed" is certainly the word for the 
whole mess at the moment. In 
July ^66 Pyers collided with a 
Mmc. Gcraud dc Segum, and the 
two of them went off to the po- 
lice station. Mmc. Gcraud de 
Seguin did not appear to be 
hurt, and admits that "it was 
only afterward that I learned my 
head had been injured." The 
charges which landed Pyers in 
jail have to do with a failure to 
appear at a subsequent hearing, 
as a result of which he was sen- 
tenced in ahfentia. Pyers claims 
that, owing to unfamilianiy w ith 
the language, he was unaware 
that he had been either sum- 
moned or sentenced, or that a 
warrant for his arrest had been 
issued. He had 10 day s in which 
lo appeal; they were up on the 
Sunday he was engaged in win- 
ning the Prix dc I’Arc dc Tn- 
omphe, There arc some murmurs 
to the clfcci that Mmc. Gcraud 
de Scguin’s lawyer has had quite 
a long lime to track the jockey 
down and did not actually de- 
scend full of indignation until 
after his victory in the Arc. The 
lady herself has observed that 
she is glad he won. because ‘at 
least he’s solvent," The ease will 
not come up for weeks. Pyers will 
spend the weeks in prison, but a 
special elTorj has been made to 
gel him some Knglish books to 
read. He might belter use the oc- 
casion to learn to read French. 

"Knowledge is of two kinds." 
Boswell once observed. "We 
know a subject ourselves or we 
know where we can find infor- 
mation," Field Marshal \'iscnunl 
Monlgomery . 79. is a soccer 
fan and president of the Ports- 
mouth Football Club, but he 
decided recently that he was 
short of knowledge, in Hisswcll’s 
first sense, as regards betting the 
treble chance in the English foot- 
ball pools. He knew where to 
lind information, though. He 
simply got in touch with a large 
pc»ols firm in Liverpool and re- 
quested an instructor. The firm 
obligingly dispatched one of its 


senior experts, wlu> traveled 150 
miles to Montgonwry’s home to 
"unravel the mess he had got 
himself into with his pools ef- 
forts," as an English paper put 
It Then, having explained the 
whole complicated business to 
Montgomery’s satisfaction, the 
expert turned around and trav- 
eled the 1 50 miles back to Liver- 
pool. If the field marshal places 
his bets with this same firm and 
hits for i'lOO.fXX) it is going to 
seem somehow ungracious. 

The Jewish High Holy Day 
Yom Kippur iKCurred shortly 
after the World Series this year, 
a fact that presented NHC’s Bill 
Ma/cr with a problem. Ma/er 
has a radio program in New 
York on which he takes phone 
calls from the public and dis- 
cusses their sports questions on 
the air, and during the lime he 
would be off for the holy days 
he needed a replacement who 
knew baseball. He made a sound 
choiLX For two days callers to 
NBC heard, "Hello, This is Carl 
Yasirteniski subsiituiing for 
Hill Ma/cr." Yu/ (tih<>ve) was a 
natural, friendly and poised, and 
the poise held up through the 
following exchange with one 
boy who announced ihat-hc had 
rooted for the Sox. "All sea-’ 
son?" "Yeah." "How about ncxi 
year?" "Yeah." "How about if 
we're m ninth place?" "No." 
"Well, at least you’re honest," 
Yasir/emski said cheerfully. 


The ad reads, "I will teach you 
to drive safely up to 150 miles 
per hour," and it is signed Cur- 
tis Turner. Now. Curtis Turner 
IS one of the truly tough good 
old boys, a stock-car racer whose 
strongest recommendation for 
his National School ofSafe High 
Performance Driving, based at 
the Charlotte Motor Speedway 
in North Carolina, is probtibly 
the fact that he’s still alive. The 
North Carolina Highway Patrol 
would never deny that Curtis is 
a fine driver, but they had to 
drop a fly into his driving-school 
oniin\cnv when they lifted hts 
license for doing KO m a f>0-mph 
7onc. It was a safe 80 mph, 
of course. 

Ralph Varhofoiigli attended 
West Point in I9l9and 1920, de- 
parting after two years when it 
became apparent that a severe 
hang-up in mathematics was go- 
ing to harm a possibly brilliant 
military career. The passage of 
47 years having eased the pain, 
Yarborough recently attended 
an old grads’ reunion in Dallas 
after the Army-Southern Meth- 
odist game, and he was ap- 
proached by a former classmate 
who burbled that it was cer- 
tainly too bad that Ralph had 
not made it all the way at The 
Point. "Whal are you doing 
these days’" the friend went on 
lo ask. "I am a United States 
.Senator," Yarborough replied. 
"What are wir doing’" 
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mahe your mcve 



What on earth 
are you waiting for? 


The ultimote in sports-bred luxury? 
Performance? Site? Well, it's here. 

In Chrysler 300. New conceoled headlights 
and deep-contoured vinyl-groin buckets. Biggest 
brakes in the medium price class. High output 
440 cubic inch V-8. TerqueFlife 3-speed auto- 
matic transmission. And options like power disc 
brakes ond new AM/FM Stereo Multiplex Radio. 


15 minutes in o 300 ought to convince you: 
this is sports-bred luxury at its best. 

Or make your move in one of 4 Newports. 
Our eosiest-to-own Chrysler. Full-size. 

Full comfort, Not a junior edition in the lot. 

We don't build smoll versions. 

So whot's keeping you? We’ve done our port. 
The next move is yours. 


MOVE UP TO CHRYSLER 68 



If you 
can&id 
abetter 
bourbon 
...bi^it! 

Ancient Age - 
America's Largest 
Selling 6 Year Old 
Kentucky Bourbon! 




ITUIGH^ KUTUCKY MMRBOH WHISKY • 66 ftiKf ■ ©WCI»T kOl DISTIlimC COVHin. fUNKfWV KT. 


. . ^ . , , SC65 (PRICE M*Y V«t ACCOdOlNC 

Ancient Age about OiStn to state and io(aii. taxes.) 
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MOTOR SPORTS //C/'/T? Chapin 


At the end of last Sunday's Mexican 
Grand Prix every spectator who 
knew a sparkplug from a distributor — a 
considerable number - climbed through 
the barbed wire surrounding the Mexico 
City autodromc and converged on Jim- 
my Clark. Clark had just received several 
thousand otes and the victory wreath 
for winning his 24th Grand Prix, which 
tied him with an Argentine gentleman 
named Juan Manuel F'angio for most 
victories in a career. But two pits down 
from Clark sat the real winner of the 
afternoon. .Although Denis Hulmc had 
linished more than a lap behind Clark in 
this last race of the 1967 season, the four 
points he earned for his third-place 
linish clinched the most important rac- 
ing title going the world driv ing cham- 
pionship. On his victory lap Clark, 
who has won the title twice, stowed 
down enough for Uulme to catch up 
with him, and as Clark's spidery l.i)Cus 
and Hulnie's Brabham-Repco bead- 
ed slowly side by side down the auto- 
drome's hmg mam straight, the Scots- 
man raised his hands in a victory salute 
to the New Zealander. 

Hulmc nodded and drove the rest of 
the victory lap with his boxer chin rest- 
ing gemly on his right hand, not quite 
sure what to make of it all. Hulmc. w ho 
is a balding I and looks 41 , is the most 
reluctant champion the sport has known. 

I he day before the race he ale breakfast 
while analyzing himself in the presence 
of two other people, which is about the 
maximum number he can tolerate at 
close quarters. 

Muline said. "A group of psycholo- 
gists just finished a study of race drivers 

what makes them tick and all that 
and they came pretty close to me. I think 
I am straightforward -when I say some- 
thing I mean it and 1 don't tike to re- 
peat things. I'm a shy person, quite sus- 
picious of other people. I've only really 
got tw o close friends. And as far as other 
people go. I form an opinion of them by 
the first words they say to me." 

To those who don't know- him, this 
(K-casionally brings liiiii to the brink of 
rudeness. During Friday's practice, for 
example, an eager character rushed up 
to Hiilme and announced, '•I'm from 
LlPI." Hulmc slowly turned his head. 
".And what, may 1 ask. is L'PI?" 

Tame comes slow ly to some men. but 
in Hutme’s case it was thrust on him 
in one sudden burst this season. Besides 
his Grand Prix renown, he has won 


Crowned king of the road 

The most glamorous title in auto racing was conferred upon a balding 
New Zealander, Denis Hulme, who wondered what the fuss was all about 


three of the four Canadian-American 
Challenge Cup races and fhe Rookie of 
(he Year award for his fourth-place 
finish in the Indianapolis 500. 

Bruce McLaren, like Hulme a New 
Zealander, whose cars Denny is driving 
in the Can-Am series and for whom he 
will drive in the (irand Prix races next 
year. said. "He's jumped into promi- 
nence so suddenly Just this year that he 
still doesn't quite understand why every- 
body wants to make such a fuss over 
him. He doesn't care about the famous 
part of being famous, if you know what 
I mean. He would just as soon. I (hink. 
race in front of an empty grandstand." 

Hulme did not disagree. "I really can't 
gel worked up too much about the 
championship." he said. "I think about 
It a lot. and since Monte Carlo [where 
he won his first hig victory) I've tried to 


gel more serious about it. It's strange, 
isn't It? The championship is something 
everybody wants to win and here I am 
about to win ii. but I was prepared to 
wait four years for the title. It usually 
takes that long." 

Hulme's driving style is much like his 
personality, He dinrs not object to charg- 
ing to the lead, and is so bullishly strong 
that in a Lormula H race last year he 
broke a spoke on his steering wheel 
vv resiling his car around the circuit. But 
once he has positioned himself, he is 
11 nspcctacular. 

Thai is exactly the kind of race he 
drove Sunday, He went into it leading 
his boss. Jack Brabham, by five points 
in the championship race and knew that 
all he had to do was finish in the lop 
four to win the title. So his strategy 
was simple: keep Brabham in sight at 

eonimue^ 



NEW CHAMPION HULME ENCOUNTERS MEXICO WITH OLD CHAMP BRABHAM (TOP RIGHT) 
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IMOTOR SPORTS eonllituftf 



It’s Sawyer’s Rotomatic" 707AQ slide projector ■ Slide 
after slide is automatically brought into sharp, clear 
focus and uniformly maintained by Sawyer's new solid 
state system ■ Exclusive quartz iodine lamp gives 500 
watt brilliance, never dims, lasts twice as long ■ Shows 
100 slides without interruption, using circular trays ■ 
Takes regular trays, too ■ Shows up to 40 slides auto- 
matically without a tray, using accessory stack loader ■ 
Preview editor lets you show slides singly or reposition 
slides ■ Auto timer for fully automatic slide changing 
■ Pushbutton remote control advance and reverse ■ 
Retractable power cord ■ Room lamp outlet automat- 
ically turns room light on and off ■ Sawyer’s Rotomatic 
707AQ is just one of nine great Sawyer’s projectors, 
starting at less than $60, at leading photo dealers and 
departments now. 



SAWYER’S INC. 


PORTLAND. OREGON 97207 

A SUBStOlARY OF GENERAL ANtLlNE & FILM CORPORATION 


all times, which he did, and thus wound 
up stime distance behind the defending 
world champion. ••Things." he said, 
"tended to drag out." 

Scotland's Jackie Stewart had said, 
"Hulme doesn’t have the tire that great 
drivers have. Some drivers get mad and 
go faster; others gel mad and go slow- 
er. Hulme is sort of in between." 

Fire or not. this is only Mulme's sec- 
ond full season «i (irand I’rix racing 
and he already has proved himself one 
of the best. He began driving in his 
home town of Te Puke (.wV. xic, sic). 
New Zealand in huge lorries owned by 
his father that carried everything from 
sugar to siiccp along severely rutted 
roads, and got an education in mechan- 
ics fixing trucks that broke dt'wn in the 
dead of night in the middle of no- 
where. In 1955 he bought an MCj. but 
with little thought of competitive driv- 
ing. Hut after running in a scries of 
slalom, sprint and hill-climb events 
sponsored by a local car club, he was 
hooked. He graduated to a single-seater 
Cooper-Climax, and in 1960 won the 
New Zealand International (irand Prix 
Association Driver to Europe award, 
which gave him passage to England, 
expenses and no firm commitment to 
drive for anybody. After a series of ups 
and downs, he went to work for Brab- 
ham in 1962- Jack was just beginning 
to build his own cars, and by 1966 Den- 
ny had progressed so rapidly that Brab- 
ham gave him the second car in the 
Brabham-Repco team. Brabham, of 
course, won the title, and in Formula II 
Brabham and Hulme took 12 of 13 races 
in Brabham cars powered by Honda en- 
gines. Their cars were far superior to 
anything else on the road, but Hulme 's 
orders were clear; let the boss take the 
checkered Hag. which he did. 

This year, though, things were a hit 
different. Hulme won the Monaco 
Grand Prix and the (ierman (irand Prix 
(over the twisting, vicious Nurburgnng) 
and. including Sunday's race, piled up 
an impressive number of pvunts. testimo- 
ny both to the strength of the Brabham- 
Repco and Hulmc's steady driving. 

As clouds gathered Sunday afternoon 
on Popocatepetl. Mexico City’s Mount 
Fuji. Hulme wondered what the folks 
back at Te Puke thought of him now. 
"It's just not in their nature to make 
a big fuss about me." he said. "And. 
besides, Rugby and horses are more 
important." end 
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Will the portable radio you 
plan to buy play your favorite records? 


If yottr answer to our question was “no," 
mavlH' voii should chuiige voiir plans. 

.Max l>c xtiu slioiild plan to buy the 
Panasonic- Swing- Way instead. 

.^t first glance the Swing-Way is a 
lieaulifully designed black and silver 
KM/A.M jxirtable radio. 

It fools you. 

Because this Swing- Way is like 
something out of a James Bond movie. 

You push a little button and out drops 
a 2-speed portable phonograph. 

It has a special device called Panasonic 


Aiilo-Sct.”' So wiwn ymi set your record on 
the turntable it will aiitomaticalb change 
to the correct record speed (45, 33' a r.p.m. ) 
you're plaxing. 

We made it Solid State— and that 
tells vou it w'ill lust. 

It has a 4* Dvnamic speaker along with 
hiiilt-in FM /AM antennas and continuous 
tone control and that tells you it will 
sound great outdcxirs where a lot of other 
portables can't compete w Ith bircb and 
Iwes and surf sounds. 

You1l hax’c to admit that the Swing- 


Wav is really quite an unusual set aiKl you 
haven’t even heard the most unusual part \-et— 
that's the price. It's 879.95* (suggested 
list price). .\nd that includes 6 Hi-Top 
Panasonic "D" batteries and an earphone jack. 

Tlie Swing- Way, Model SC-610, is 
worth citecking into. And you can do that 
by going to any dealer who is authorized to 
carry the Panasonic Une. 

Ask if you can see the new Panasonic 
Swing-Wax'— or as we like to call it— 

The first portable radio that is capable of 
playing requests. 



PANASONIC 



GOLf / Alfred Wright 

Ben & Arnie 
liven up 
the weekend 


Ryder Cup play was predictably 
unexciting, but the U.S. captain 
and his star got things moving 



CAPTAIN HOGAN SURVEYS THE BATTLE 


O n lucsikiy aficrmion there uas a 
and u roar as -Xmold Palm- 
er's Jet C ommander swooped low over 
the ( hampions (iolf Club northwest of 
Houston, A short while later Palmer 
vsas on the practice tee, running through 
a repertoire of shots, when he learned 
that he had better start practicing with 
the smaller Hritish hall for the Ryder 
t up matches that were to start on hri- 
day. Orders from nonplaying ( aptain 
Ben Hogan. Soon Hogan drove up in a 
cart, and Palmer asked him if he had an 
extra box of British balls. "What for?" 
said Hogan, going .Arnold one of those 
Hawk looks. "You haven't made the 
team yet," 

1 hat more or less set the tone for the 
Ryder ( up weekend, that biennial ago- 
ny of British golf (this year's victory 
was the 14th for the U.S, in 1 7 meetings). 
The steely personality and determina- 
tion of Ben Hogan, now mellovsed a bit 
by the years, dominated the American 
victory. The dash and flair of .Arnold 
Palmer provided the color. 

(ioirdness knows, the three days of 
golf at Houston needed some thrills 
from somebody. By the end of the first 
day's Scotch foursome matches, there 
was little doubt that the outcome would 
be just abt>ut what it turned out to be: 
U.S. 2.H/2. Cireat Britain SVi. 

Of course, if one looked at it with the 
utmost charity it could have been said, 
at the conclusu'ii of I riday's matches, 
that there had been a modicum of sus- 
pense. The learn of Tony Jacklin and 
Dave I homas. the strongest British pair, 
had won an easy 4 and .4 victory m the 
morning ovei I>oug .Sanders and C«ay 
Brewer, but this wasolTset by the IS and 5 
win of Johnny I’olt and Bobby Nichols 
m their match. Bill C asper and Julius 
Boros played all even with Brian Hug- 
gett and George Will, 

That left the morning's deciding match 
to Palmer and his partner. Gardner Dick- 
inson. They were playing nip and tuck 
with the experienced British combina- 
tion of Christy O'tbnnor. who is really 
an Irishman, and Peter Alliss. At the 
I5lh hole, when the match could have 
gone either way. Dickinson hooked his 
drive into the trees, and it was Palmer's 
job to extricate the ball in this alter- 
nate shtit format. It appeared that Ar- 
nold had no shot at all to the green, but 
with a six-iron he hooked the ball 
through and around the pines and oaks 
in his path and onto the green, stop- 


ping some 10 feet from the pin. Dickin- 
son holed the putt for a birdie that gave 
the pair its lead and eventual victory. 

That afternoon it was the same story, 
only more so. Jacklin and Thomas won 
their match, but the Americans won the 
other three, and the event proceeded 
into the second day with the \ anks well 
in command. "Several of the matches 
could have gone cither way." Hogan ob- 
served. ".A few short putts here and 
there and it might have been a differ- 
ent slory," 

■ Yes," sighed Pat Ward- I'homas. the 
golfing correspondent of The (iuardian. 
"But why IS It that the stronger side is 
always the one that makes the short 
putts*" And there was no question but 
that Palmer's miraculous six-iron shot at 
the 1 .^th lirst swung the fide in the Amer- 
icans' direction. 

Saturday's play was devoted to four- 
ball team matches, and tliat spelled the 
end for the British. .Seven of the eight 
malehes went to the Americans, and the 
other wa.s halved, giving the home siilc 
an insurmouniahic lead of 1.4 .1 to take 
into the final day's singles. The slight 
suspense evident <in Tridav was long 
gone. lo be sure, there was some won- 
derful golf to watch from time lo lime, 
bill It was not the kind of team contest 
lo make anyone hold his breath. Hap- 
pily, Palmer was on hand and Hogan. 

Hogan had withheld Palmer from the 
Saturday morning matches, a decision 
that brought forth a niarveious exchange 
between Hogan and the press and one to 
be savored by all devotees of Hoganiana. 

"Did Palmer ask tc' be rested in the 
moining?" asked one of the reporters. 

"No. ' Hogan replied. "I'm the cap- 
tain, and I decide whi> plays and who 
doesn't play, " 

"Then why won't Palmer play in the 
morning?" 

"Because I say he won't." 

"Is there a reason?" 

•"Vcs.' 

"May 1 ask the reason?" 

"'les. you can ask. but I won't tell 
you." 

With 10 members on a Ryder Cup 
team and only eight needed at any one 
lime, most captains try lo give each of 
the playebs at least one breather, if pos- 
sible. W'hatever the reason. .Arnold took 
it easy Saturday morning and then 
teamed with Julius Boros for the after- 
noon's four-ball against what looked 
lo be the weakest of all the British 
ronurMKl 
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SINCE THE NEW MECHANICAL WOOD BUSTER arrived at 
Jack Daniel’s, we’\’e been able to use all the bard maple that vve get. 

We used to use only the big logs. Anything less 
than six inches across was too small for our sawmill. 
Now we use it all, and that helps, as we need all 
we can get. You see, this w'ood 
is burned in the open air to give 
us the charcoal for Charcoal 
Mellowing. And this process, 
more than anything else, makes jack Ldaniel’s 
sippin' smooth. After a taste, we think, you’ll know 
why we re so pleased with our new machine. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE • DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP- 384). TENN. 





There goes a guy 
going places in his 

pedwin 

shoes 

Windsor! Move out with the new wing. Great colors! 
Most Pedwins $ 1 0 to $ 1 3. Brown Shoe Company.Sl. Louis. 


by the 196^ U.S. Olympic Teams. You 
can help the Teams, too. Send $1 .00 to 
Olympic House, Dept. C5. 57 Park Ave- 
nue, New York. N. Y. 10016 and you'll 
receive this Olympic pm. 


'Chap Stick' protects lips atainsi chapping 
. . helps heal them fast 


OOLP ritnUHUfd 

nuiring.s (icorgc Will and ttugh Hoyle. 

On pu|K*r it was a mismatch, but on 
the course, almost before you kwked 
up. Palmer and Bi>ros were 3 dow n. and 
they were 4 down at the turn. Then 
Palmer came alive. He won the 1 0th with 
a routine par, bui at the 466-yard 1 1 ill. 
he put a long iron four feel from the 
hole and sank it for a birdie 3. The 
short 12th was halved with pars. On 
the 544-yard 13th Arnold reached the 
green with a drive and an iron and two- 
puticd for another birdie, and then at 
the I4th he hit another long iron four 
feel from the pin for his third birdie in 
four holes. That evened the match, and 
the British hogeyed the IKth to lose. 
Palmer’s charge gave his side the win 
and breathed life into an otherwise hum- 
drum day of American victory. 

Ever since Samuel Ryder, a British 
optimist, donated his solid-gold trophy 
hack in 1927, this same one-sided mo- 
notony has been going on much too 
often. The British pros simply do not 
play golf with the same killer instinct 
thai drives the Americans. Yet. even so. 
the Ryder Cup has a very large mean- 
ing for Ixjth sides. The pomp and cere- 
mony that goes with it. the flag raisings 
and the playing of national anthems, 
and the panache that attaches to mem- 
bership on the Ryder Cup team inject a 
refreshingly noncommercial moment 
into one of the most blatantly commer- 
cial of American sports. Billy Casper, 
who is widely, if inaccurately, regarded 
as a rather phlegmatic type, tried to ex- 
plain what it feels tike. It really hits 
you. he said, during the flag-raising 
ceremonies when they play God Suyc 
the Quci-n and The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner. Last week. Casper was playing on 
his fourth Ryder Cup team, but it still 
got him. He hit the first drive for the 
American side on the first day of com- 
petition, and it was tine, right down the 
middle of the fairway. But to Casper, it 
had been a moment of sheer panic. He 
had stood at attention through the 
opening formalities, watching the flags 
and listening to the anthems. By the 
time he hit his drive, he said, he could 
scarcely breathe. “Did you ever try to 
hit a golf hall without any oxygen in 
your system?" he asked. 

So long as playing for one's country 
means that much to the pros, the monot- 
ony will be worth it. In fact, you can 
believe them when they tell you it means 
more than money. aMo 
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Even great to be near. 



'68 Dodge Coronet. ..your kind 
of beauty at your kind of price. 

And you said, "It can't happen to me." 
Don’t feel alone. You're with friends. 
Lots of them. That’s how it is when 
you find a car like Dodge Coronet 500. 
It’s more than just a new car . . . it's a 
new car with more. 

Like more good looks. More extras. 
More safety items. More than you can 
resist. Strong V8 power. And deep-pile 


carpeting. Padded instrument panel. 
In front— foam-padded, vinyl-trimmed 
bucket seats. Standard. (Optional on 
convertible and wagon models.) Or. 
if you wish, you can pick the optional 
fold-down center armrest-seat that 
makes room for three. (Three isn't 
a crowd in this one,) 

Want to know more? Coronet comes 


in a full line of body styles— wagons, 
hardtops, convertibles, sedan, and 
new coupe. With a choice of 16 colors. 
And the power range goes from a 
225-cubic inch Six to a 440-cubic-inch 
Magnum V8. All at a price that won't 
strain your budget a bit. Now aren't 
you glad you’ve got Dodge Fever? 
With Coronet, it’s easy to cure. 
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BRIDGE / Charles Goren 
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A masterful show of the 


wizardry of Ozzie 


A t u small team event in his home 
■ town of Dallas, one of the most fa- 
mous ligures in bridge. Oswald Jacoby, 
recently achieved a goal that no one 
has before he won his lO.OOOih master 
point. This is a formidable total, one 
never even envisioned when the master- 
point system was first started 31 years 
ago. and it is fitting that the resident 
genius of the bridge world, my friend 
0//ie. should be the man to break the 
five-figure barrier. 

When the word genius is used in re- 
gard to Jacoby, as it often is by fellow 
members of that light society that perch- 
es at the top of the coinpetitivc-bridge 
pecking order, it does not refer exclu- 
sively to his ability with cards— indeed, 
as in most sports, any bridge master is 
likely to contend that his own genius is 
unsurpassable. The reference is. instead, 
to the peculiar mathematical wizardry 
that Jacoby has displayed all his life. 
It was his mathematical brilliance that 
helped him become an international 
bridge personality nearly 40 years ago. 
The tricks he could perform with num- 
bers. with words, with codes were stupe- 
fying then and are today. For example. 
Jacoby is still remembered in insurance 
circles as the first man to pass the ac- 
tuary's examination at the age of 21. 

It was in Jacoby's first big year. li)31. 
that he hit the front pages a.s the partner 
of Sidney Lcn/ in the “Bridge Battle of 
the Cenuiry'' the I SO-rubber challenge 
match against Mr. and Mrs. tly C'ulFcrt- 
son. Part of the battle turned out to be 
between Oz/ie and l.enz. with Jacoby 
tvilhdrawing from the partnership, un- 
quielly. after 103 rubbers. This breakup 
came as no real surprise, for the mer- 
curial Jacoby was not the type to long 
endure the complaints of an impatient 
partner, esp>ecialiy one being needled to 
anger by the deft jabs of C ulbertson, 

It is as true today as ever that there is 
nothing predictable about Jacoby, and 


nothing placid. He is a restless partner, 
impatient when the hands arc routine 
and likely to jump up from the tabic 
the minute he is dummy, leaving the 
room to sec if wmelhing interesting 
isn't happening somewhere that he 
should know about. I still recall the 
memorable occasion on the final day 
of the 1941 Winter National C hampion- 
ships in Richmond. Word came of the 
bombing of Pearl I farbor. Jacoby stood 
up. immediately found a .substitute to 
play for him and left at once for W'ash- 
ington. What he did during the war he 
has never described exactly, hut one of 
the reasons his name does not appear in 
the recent hook I'lic Coth-hn-akvrs is that 
the Director of Naval Intelligence asked 
Jacoby not to talk if approached. 

In the course of his distinguished ca- 
reer Jacoby has feuded with C ulbertson, 
with me and with a number of notable 
partners and teammates, hut 1 think it is 
safe to say that he never has had a part- 
ner who failed to appreciate his skill or 
trust his judgment. That includes his 
wife, with whom he was playing the 
night he won his 10.000th point. 

The hand at right is from that ses- 
sion. Jacoby made a routine opening bid 
of one diamond. When he then rebid his 
diamonds in the face of West's strong no- 
trump overcall, it became obvious to 
Mrs. Jacoby that he had a long, sclf- 
sufTicient suit. C'onlidcnt of this, and feel- 
ing that her hand must represent the 
balance of power placed where it would 
do the most good, she redoubled in 
spite of holding only a single trump. 

Jacoby ruffed the second spade lead 
and easily maneuvered to cash three top 
hearts, trump another spade and. after 
winning a club finesse, ruff a third 
club. West had nothing left but his four 
trumps and could not prevent declarer 
from scoring the queen of diamonds as 
well as the ace. The contract was thus 
made with two ovcrtricks. 


C ompared to Jacoby's many brilliant 
coups, it was a simple hand. But it gave 
him considerable pleasure, for when it 
came time to compare the results with 
his teammates, his son Jim and daughter- 
in-law Judy. Jim said sadly. '•We can't 
win this board; 1 doubled 'em in two 
diamonds and they made it. " ’ Fhat's 
all right.” said Ozzie. “Ihe .same thing 
happened at our table, but my p.irtner 
ledoublcd!'' 
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Jacoby will he 65 in December and. 
after his success at Dallas, my longtime 
rival and even longer-time friend an- 
nounced his retirement, if not from all 
tournament play, at least from the de- 
manding business of the master-point 
race. I am happy to welcome him to the 
Sidelines, the vantage point from which 
I have been observing most events 
since my favorite partner. Helen Sohcl. 
remarried and more or less dropped out 
of tournament competition. Bui I sus- 
pect that, as ] do, Oswald Jacoby will 
sally forth now and then for a tourna- 
ment just to prove that he can keep 
pace with the best of them. end 
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MENACE 
IN OUR 
NORTHERN 
PARRS 


One night last August two girls, camped 10 miles apart, were killed by grizzlies. Can 
it happen again? The answer is a nervous 'yes’ BY EMMETT WATSON 


F ive miles west of Logan Pass, Mont., where a trail 
leaves the highway and zigzags up a wooded slope, a 
sign was posted; trail closed by order of park super- 
intendent. DANGEROUS BEAR. AUGUST 13, 1967. That sign 
blocked the way to Granite Park Chalet, a big stone-and- 
timber inn put up to provide rooms and meals for the hik- 
ers who use the thousand miles of wilderness trails in Gla- 
cier National Park each summer. Ten miles west there was 
a sign bearing the same message — dangerous bear — 
closing the trail to Trout Lake on that same date. 

Grizzly bears have been dangerous for all the Augusts 
there have ever been. It was not the fact that they are dan- 
gerous, but the strange demonstration of their savagery that 


made a horrifying impact on that August morning. Two 
lovely 19-year-old girls were mutilated, dragged into the 
woods and killed by grizzlies. They were attacked by two dif- 
ferent bears, acting in much the same fashion, striking at 
almost the same time, at two different campgrounds which, 
while only 10 miles apart by air, were separated by a tower- 
ing ridge and a great canyon with a 4.000-foot wall. 

Nothing like it had ever happened before. The grizzly 
is the second most dangerous mammal on the North Amer- 
ican continent, second only to man, but man kills his own 
and all other animals with such mindless regularity that we 
are insulated against shock in that connection. It is only 
when a human being is killed by another animal —a relative- 
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ly rare occurrence — that our composure is shattered. And 
-SO it was that Glacier National Park, previously famous 
only as an incredibly beautiful mountain preserve, tempo- 
rarily shoved war stories, race riots and traffic deaths off 
the main line of the news. 

The signs arc down now. Ormiitc Park Chalet has lieen 
closed since Labor Day. When the snow begins to pile up 
on the mountains a grizzly finds a deep hole under the rocks 
and. along about November, crawls into it, alone. No ma- 
ture griz/ly ever sleeps in the same den with another mature 
grizzly. They know onl> one would emerge in the spring, 
Grizzlies arc smart, ranking with lions, beavers and dogs, a 
shade less brainy than wolves. For five months of winter a 
griz/ly lies in its den in a strange half stupor, a sort of sus- 
pended life, not a true hibernation, since it can easily be 
roused. Its temperature drops about 7". and its digestive 
functions cease. Its breathing drops from 30 to 12a minute. 
Next April or May the 100-odd grizzlies in Cilacier Park 
will emerge from their dens and pass an uncomfortable 
week, eating little, until their systems return to normal- Then 
they will be ravenously hungry, savage and dangerous. They 
will remain hungry and dangerous all summer. 

The tragedy in Glacier Park began with a picnic. One 
Wednesday afternoon, August 9. five little girls of Troop 
.367 of the Girl Scouts of Kalispcil. Mont., on the western 
side of the park, were on a pack trip to Trout l.akc with 
two grown-ups. In the evening, after dinner. Pat Sampson 
saw a bear coming down the trail. The girls ran away. But 
when the bear began tearing up Karen Lyon's knapsack, it 
was too much; they threw- rocks at it. The bear went into 
the woods and circled the camp, so the girls hastily packed, 
and in live minutes were ready to get out of there. Their pack- 
horse was scared by the bear and moved down the hill to- 
ward the lake, hut he was tied by a long rope so that the 
girls were able to reach him and get away. Susan Sampson. 
Pat's sister, took a picture of the bear from a distance, prowl- 
ing over the logjam that the swift current of Camas Creek 
piled up at the outlet of Trout Lake. The next day the Kal- 
ispell Daily liirtr Lake told the story, describing the hear as 
a black bear, and printed on the front page the photograph 
that Susan had taken. But it was not a black bear: its hulk 
and the unmistakable hump on its shoulders clearly identi- 
fied it as a grizzly. 

On the following Saturday five young people assembled 
at Lake McDonald i.odge. a pleasant inn of typical nation- 
al-parks architecture which has a dining room, gift shop, 
cocktail lounge and campgrounds and w here the entertain- 
ment includes naturalist talks, horseback rides and boat trips 
on I akc McDonald. They were going on an overnight hike 
into the backcouniry along the trail that ran past Trout 
l.akc. All live were among the X50 college and high school 
students who are hired each season by the companies operat- 
ing the hotels in the park. (Around 1 1,000 girls apply each 
summer. ) Overnight hikes are not permitted the students un- 
less they have their parents' permission. Michele Koons, a 
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frail, attractive, blonde girl who worked in the gift shop at 
Lake McDonald Lodge, telephoned her parents in San Die- 
go (where Michele was a sophomore at California Western 
University) to gel their consent to the trip. Her parents 
talked to the assistant manager of the gift shop before decid- 
ing. Michele was universally popular "one of our abso- 
lutely top students.” the personnel director of Glacier Park 
said, "and among the best of our applicants.” 

Michele and Ray Noscck. the 23-ycar-old manager of a 
service station near the lodge, had a long wait before the 
rest of the party arrived. The other three students on the 
hike worked in another inn - Glacier Park Lodge, just out- 
side the southeast entrance of the park, some 60 miles from 
Lake McDonald and were taking advantage of their day 
off to see some of the park itself. They were so late in arriv- 
ing that the hikers did not get away until after lunch. Den- 
ise Huckle. a junior at the University of Arizona who worked 
as a room clerk at Glacier Park Lodge, bad picked up a 
stray dog she called Squirt. "I remember Denise had found 
this abandoned dog." said Dorothy Love, who managed 
the gift shop, “and they were looking around for a piece of 
cord to make a leash for him.” It is a violation of park regu- 
lations to bring a dog in the backcouniry of (ilacier, but the 
kids thought the use of a leash would make it all right. 

The other two hikers were I’aiil Dunn, a 1 6-year-old high 
school boy from Minnesota, and Ron Noscck. a waiter at 
the Glacier Park Lodge, the younger brother of Ray. Ray 
and Ron were from the small desert (own of Oracle in south- 
ern Arizona, both dental students at the University of Louis- 
\illc. The trail the hikers followed ran by a ranger cabin at 
the northern end of Lake McDonald and then climbed pret- 
ty steeply through timber, rising 2.0(X) feel in two miles. 
They plodded along the southwest slope of 7.754-foot Stan- 
ton Mountain at about the 5.000-fooi level. To the west 
the land sloped to the Flathead River 12 miles away. Be- 
yond a little plateau the trail dropped down to Trout Lake, 
at an elevation of 3. 380 feet. About two miles long and half 
a mite wide. Trout Lake is one of a chain of five lakes formed 
by Camas Creek as it descends from the mountains of Liv- 
ingstone Range down to the Flathead River. Slopes that 
sometimes become vertical walls of 4,000 feet rise on b«^th 
sides of Camas Creek. One of the heaviest concentrations 
of moose in the park is in the area. Trout Lake is a popular 
fishing spot, only four miles from the highway that runs 
past Lake McDonald. It is approachable also by another 
trail, longer but not as sleep, threading upstream along the 
Camas from the Flathead River valley. 

The students reached there about 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon. The weather was dry and warm and a w ind was com- 
ing up. arousing concern about.! he forest fires that had been 
started by dry lightning storms. The hikers did not intend 
to camp at Trout Lake. They planned to go farther up Ca- 
ma.s Creek, some two miles to Arrow Lake, where there 
was a cabin beside the trail. But two campers they met re- 
ported there was a troublesome hear in the Arrow Lake 
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area. So the students decided to halt at Trout Lake and put 
up their camp on the shore, near the logjam at the end of 
the lake. 

Michele remained at the camp with the dog while the oth- 
ers fished on the lake. Thev lishcd until nearly 8 o’clock. 
Then, while they were all cooking hot dogs around the camp- 
fire. Michele first sighted the grizzly in the wot)ds. She said. 
"There’s a bear!” and the li'C ran 50 yards down the lake- 
front. The bear prow led around the camp, eating their food. 
Someone said (hat when it left it carried Michele’s travel kit 
in its teeth, but people were t(K> frightened to be sure of ex- 
actly what happened. When the students returned to their 
camp after the bear had left, they found it had eaten all 
their food except a box of cookies and cheese crackers. 

They considered going back, but they had only one flash- 
light and they were afraid of losing the trait. So they built 
up a big tire and ringed their camp with logs. Then they 
dozed, intermittently feeding the lire. Denise Huckle got in 
her sleeping bag under a log near the lire, taking the dog 
into the bag with her and holding it in her arms. Later in 
the night the grizzly was seen on the logjam. The dog re- 
mained quiet, except for some grow ling when the bear went 
back to the lake. 

"None of us really slept," Ray Noscck said. "We just 
kept putting wood on the lire.’’ Paul Dunn said he stayed 
so close to the fire his feet were hot. In the darkness they 
could hear the bear circling around them in the brush, 
sometimes coming very close to the fire. They lay huddled 
in their sleeping bags, blankets over their heads, while the 
long night wore on. 

N orthea.st of these nervous campers, across a gigantic 
ridge of the Livingstone Range and across 10 miles of 
the rugged mountain terrain of the central park area, anoth- 
er grizzly prowled silently around a more populated camp- 
ground. Julie Hetgeson and Roy Ducat had started their 
Saturday hiking trip a little later than the others. They also 
worked at the C> lacier Park Lodge. Julie, a slender, brow n- 
haired sophomore at the University of Minnesota, was an- 
other outstanding student, remembered by the park-conces- 
sion personnel as one of the best of the young people 
employed in the park. Her parents, from Albert Lea. Minn., 
had been visiting her at Glacier only the week before. Roy 
Ducat, a sophomore at Bowling Green Universit> in Ohio, 
was working as a busboy at the Glacier Park Lodge. Early 
on Saturday afternoon they hitchhiked a ride that look them 
to a trail known as the Garden Wall Trail that ran north 
to the Granite Park Chalet. They were in a country of sub- 
alpinc firs, scattered alder and birch trees and high mead- 
ows covered with wild flowers. Very near on one side were 
Mount Grinnell, Grinncll Glacier and Mount Gould, ris- 
ing 9,541 feet in massive bluish rock ridges and snow- peaks. 
They were almost on the crest of the Continental Divide, 
in one of the most celebrated viewpoints in the mountains, 


with an unobstructed outlook across deep wooded valleys 
toward the peaks in the west, south and north. It was a 
long and winding hike but not particularly hard, running 
through country w here bighorn sheep and white-tailed deer 
were common sights, and it look them to Granite Park 
Chalet abiml 7 in the evening. 

The chalet is a stopping place for hikers who do not want 
to carry many supplies. Other trails lead on from there, in- 
cluding one that follows the crest of the divide to the Ca- 
nadian border 15 miles north. The chalet was crowded. 59 
people staying there that weekend. Julie and Roy left their 
sleeping bags at the chalet and went out to locate a camp- 
site. They selected one only a few hundred yards away, 
dow n a slope in front of the inn and within sight of it. Other 
parties camped near them. 

The young people ate sandwiches for their supper about 
8 o'clock, and Roy Ducat, mindful of the regulations given 
to all park employees, carried the scraps of the meal 200 
yards from the campsite and buried (hem under a log. It 
was now dark, and about this time, in the shadowy area 
below the peaks to the west of them, Michele first saw the 
grizzly at Trout Lake. 

Roy Ducat said that he and Julie did not see or hear any 
bears where they were. He waked once in the night, climbed 
out of his sleeping bag. got a drink of water, returned and 
fell asleep. He waked again to hear Julie say. "Pretend 
you’re dead. Play dead." Then a heavy blow knocked him 
five feet, and he saw the outlines of a bear against the star- 
light. The bear bit him on the shoulder. It left him and bit 
the girl, who cried out. The grizzly moved hack to Ducat, 
biting and mauling, and then turned back to Julie. She 
screamed twice, loud enough to he heard back at the chalet. 
Then there was the sound of her being dragged away, the 
bear moving rapidly, her screams diminishing in the night. 

Bleeding and in shock. [>ucat made his way toward the 
chalet. He met Don Gullet, who was camped near an out- 
building used by trail-building crews. "We've been attacked 
by a bear,’’ Ducat said. A large party formed, carrying flash- 
lights and torches. Ducat was carried on a spring cot to the 
chalet, where a call for help went out over the park radio. 
Twenty minutes later a helicopter, carrying morphine and 
other medical supplies, and a ranger with a .300 Magnum 
tot>k off from West Glacier, 

The copter flew northwest 49 miles over the Apgar Moun- 
tains and Livingstone Range. Gary Bunney, the ranger, said. 
"If anybody was a hero it had to be John Westover. the 
pilot. It was pitch dark, and you could only occasionally 
sec the outlines of a mountain or the faintest sign of a ho- 
rizon. The people built fires and used their flashlights to get 
us down." 

Ducat was taken to Katispell to a hospital; Bunney led a 
search party for Julie. They traced where she had been 
dragged, lost the trail and (hen heard her moaning. She 
was taken back to the chalet, terribly lacerated. She died 
of wounds in her throat and lungs at 4;I3 in the morning. 
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At that very moment. 10 miles away, the campers at 
Trout Lake were beginning to think that their ordeal was 
almost over. They were still huddled close to the fire, the 
bear prowling dangerously nearby, but the sky was growing 
light. It would soon be morning. “I was the first to see the 
bear,” Denise said. ‘The dog squealed. I looked over the 
log and the bear was loping straight toward the camp. The 
fire was big, and I could see the upper half of his body. 
Then, about four or five feet from me, he stopped. I was 
back under the covers. All of a sudden he grabbed one of 
the packs, and we could hear him ripping the pack.” 

The griizly bit into Paul Dunn’s sleeping bag and tore his 
shirt. He jumped up, and the bear, startled, backed away. 
The camp was now in a frenzy. Ron Noseck helped Denise 
into a tree and threw the dog up to her. Ray Noseck played 
dead as the bear sniffed at him and moved away. He freed 
himself of his sleeping bag and ran for a tree, calling to Mi- 
chele to run for it. She could not get out of her sleeping bag 
—she cried that the zipper was stuck — and then screamed 
that the bear was tearing her arm. Then she cried, ‘‘Oh, my 
God. my head!” a cry that was also heard as ‘‘Oh, my God, 
I’m dead!” By the light of the fire they saw the bear drag- 
ging Michcle,still trapped in her sleeping bag. into the forest. 

Light came about 6 o’clock. The four survivors climbed 
out of their trees and hurried to Lake McDonald. They 
found a ranger, who led a party of four — another ranger, 
Ron Noseck, Paul Dunn and Andy Sampson, a native of 
the region — back to Trout Lake. Following a trail of blood, 
scraps of the sleeping bag and clothes, they found Michele's 
body about a hundred yards from the campsite. 

B recognized standards of grizzly-bear behavior all 
this was unusual, almost unbelievable. Authentic 
accounts of grizzly attacks are rare. “It is just too much,” 
one authority said, “that sheer coincidence caused two 
grizzly bears only a few miles apart to attack two similar 
camping parties at almost the same time.” 

Dr. John Craighead, who, with his twin brother, Dr. Frank 
Craighead, conducted an eight-year study of the grizzlies 
in Yellowstone Park that began in 1959, said, “Grizzlies 
are very wary of man, and retreat when they gel the scent.” 

Jack Lentfer, a leading expert on grizzlies in Alaska, now 
directing bear studies for the Alaska Department of Fish 
and Game and a veteran of 15 years of wildlife study, said, 
“Grizzlies are cleverer than other bears- but also more 
wary. They will avoid contact or encounters, more so than 
other bears.” 

Not that anyone underestimates their power and ferocity 
when they do attack. Their prodigious strength, their abili- 
ty to smash and destroy, was the substance of outdoor leg- 
ends from the lime while men first saw them. Henry Kelsey, 
the Canadian explorer, began the record back in 1691. A 
hundred years later Edward Umfrcvitle. exploring the plains 
of Saskatchewan, wrote a warning; “Their power is dan- 


gerous, and their haunts are to be guarded against.” But it 
was the journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition that real- 
ly made the American people aware of grizzlies, principally 
because grizzlies kept coming on and attacking after they 
were shot. Hunters had to travel in pairs. “These bears, 
being so hard to die, intimidate us all,” Meriwether Lewis 
wrote in his journal after one of them chased him into the 
Missouri River. “I must confess I do not like the gentle- 
men, and would rather fight two Indians than one bear.” 

Henry Tinsley, a writer for that favorite publication of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Outing Magazine, noted that the bul- 
lets of a muzzle loader ran to 70 to the pound. A modern 
.32-caliber rifle is heavier. Contemporary experts think that 
the use of anything smaller than a .30/06 against a grizzly is 
foolhardy, and advocate a .300 Magnum. Moreover, the 
old guns often failed to fire, and with a charging grizzly, 
weighing perhaps half a ton and able to move at 30 miles 
per hour, there was no chance to stop and fix things. West- 
ern literature from the time of Grizzly Adams onward dealt 
with the imperviousness of these monsters to bullets. In fact, 
the one attempt to write a Homeric poem on the West was 
inspired by a grizzly; John Niehardt’s gallant but unsuccess- 
ful Song of Hugh Glass. Glass was unquestionably the angri- 
est man in American history or poetry. Mauled by a grizzly 
in South Dakota in 1825, he was abandoned by four com- 
panions. who were afraid to stay around and unwilling to 
shoot him to put him out of his misery. Glass crawled 100 
miles on his hands and knees to the nearest fort and then 
set out after the men who had left him behind. He chased 
them through unexplored Montana and down into un- 
known Wyoming, brushing off two Indian attacks that 
threatened to spoil his revenge, and at last, after traveling 
1,500 miles in nine months, caught them in the vicinity of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. Cooled off by then, he let them go. 

By 1900 grizzlies had almost disappeared from the U.S., 
except in the national parks. Today there are between 800 
and 1.000 in theU.S. plus about 10.000 to 20.000 in Alaska, 
several thousand in British Columbia and the Yukon and a 
thousand or more in the Northwest Territories and Alberta, 
Canada. Placed on the list of rare and endangered species by 
the wildlife experts of the Department of the Interior, griz- 
zlies are not extensively hunted in the U.S., though around 
600 are killed yearly in Alaska. The total killed in the nation- 
al forests in the U.S. last year was 74, and 18 of these 
were taken in the Bob Marshal! Wilderness area of the Flat- 
head National Forest, which adjoins Glacier Park. Protect- 
ed in the parks, grizzlies were fed at stations in Yellowstone 
for more than 20 years so that visitors could watch them 
when they came at night to eai. The feeding stations were 
discontinued in 1941, and since that time the grizzlies have 
tended to gather at the park’s refuse damps. 

The Yellowstone bears have prov ided the subjects for sci- 
entific studies by the Craighead brothers that began in 1 959. 
In delicate and dangerous pioneering experiments, the bears 
were trapped, measured, weighed, marked and followed 
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GRIZZLIES continutd 


around Yellowstone by means of radio transmitters affixed 
on collars around their necks. They were first immobilized 
by a shot of Sucostrin, delivered by a gas-operated rifle shoot- 
ing a projectile syringe. “The bear was constantly growling 
and moving spasmodically," Dr. Frank Craighead said of 
one of the first trapped. “It was like working over dynamite 
with a damp fu.se." Later on bears were given a second shot 
that left them unconscious. They were tattooed under the 
front leg for identification, and a colored ear tag was fas- 
tened through a small slit in each ear so they could be spot- 
ted from a distance. Asked how the grizzlies reacted after 
such treatment. Dr. John Craighead said, "Most of these 
grizzlies want to get away from us as fast as they can. They 
don't seem angry, just puzzled and bewildered.” 

A disaster in the summer of 1959 indicated the need for 
more knowledge of grizzlies. On June 18 of that year Jo- 
seph Williams, a 20-ycar-o1d college student from Ohio, on 
his first day as a summer employee in a Glacier Park motel, 
went for a hike up Mount Altyn, about a mile from the 
motel. He and a companion. Robert Winter of Detroit, were 
about two-thirds of the way up the slope when they saw' a 
grizzly coming after them, weaving back and forth across 
the trail. Williams waved to Winter, who was farther up 
the slope*, but otherw ise remained motionless. Suddenly the 
bear appeared behind him and struck him in the small of the 
back. It was a very small grizzly, perhaps not fully grown. 
Williams jumped up. and it caught his hand in its mouth. 
"I ran down the mountain like going down steep stairs." 
Williams said. “I kept rolling and stumbling, but it caught 
me." The bear knocked him down, bit and mauled him. Win- 
ter rushed up and hammered the bear on the head with a 
slab of rock. When the grizzly released its hold. Williams 
tried to run again. He fell over a ledge, and the bear, disre- 
garding Winter, wandered down the hill and mauled him 
again. Winter ran for help. When two rangers got back to 
Williams, the bear was still on top of him. mauling and bit- 
ing. The rangers .shot the bear twice, killing it with a bullet 
in the spine. 

Williams survived. and on Nov. 9. 1961 Judge Ralph Free- 
man. of the U.S. District Court in Detroit awarded him 
damages of SIOO.OOO on the grounds that the warnings of 
the danger from grizzlies were inadequate. This precedent- 
making decision was soon tested again. On July 18. I960 
two ranger-naturalists in Glacier Park, on their day otf, 
hiked from Rising Sun campground to Otokomi Lake and 
look Smith Parratl. the lO-year-old son of another ranger- 
naturalist. with them. At the lake they met Gote Nyhlen 
and Brita Nonng, two schoolteachers from Sweden, and all 
live started back about .1 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Edomo Mazzer, one of the naturalists, was in the lead, 
and as he rounded a turn in the trail saw a grizzly with two 
cubs. He ran back, shouting to the others to climb trees. 
The bear overtook the boy. knocking him down and maul- 
ing him. It then raced after Alan Nelson, the other ranger- 
naturalist, who had climbed four or five feet into a tree 


when the hear sank its teeth in his thigh and brought him 
down. He was stunned, and the bear left him and brought 
down Miss Noring. who w as not high enough in the tree to 
escape. She screamed, and the bear, holding her by the thigh, 
dragged her into the brush. It left her. but came back, bit 
her arm and resumed its attack on the boy. The attacks 
look only minutes: then the bear vanished. A rescue party, 
brought by the two uninjured men. got to the site at 7:45 
o'clcKk that night. Smith Parratt suffered puncture wounds 
in his chest and lost an eye; he was so savagely mauled that 
he was not expected to live- Brita Noring had severe lacera- 
tions on her right leg and shoulder, Alan Nelson was badly 
bitten on his thighs and knee. Smith Parratt survived - in 
fact, he became an honors student and was on the track 
team in high school— after repeated operations and plastic 
surgery. On October 24, 1966, in the U.S. District Court in 
Los Angeles, the government agreed to a settlcincnt for 
$100,000. the case not coming to trial. 

Most grizzly attacks are over in a very short time. In a re- 
cent incident on the Horsefly River of British Columbia 
one hunter in a parly (not after grizzlies) stumbled on a 
seven-foot monster. He was armed only with a ..V) .10 rifle. 
He shot the bear as it w heeled and charged, shot tw ice more 
a.s he tried to take refuge behind a tree and got in two more 
shots as it knocked him down and mauled him, wounding 
him severely before it died w ith five bullets in it. The entire 
encounter lasted 35 seconds. In August 1965 Fred Sturdy, 
an employee in Jasper National Park in Canada, while walk- 
ing with a girl friend near the lodge, met a grizzly on the 
trail. The girl fainted, and was not molested- Sturdy suf- 
fered compound fractures of the skull and massive lacera- 
tions over most of his body. (In the first ease of the .sort in 
Canadian legal history, the F.xchcquer Court is now con- 
sidering his $75,000 claim.) 

In none of these cases did the hears behave like the two 
in Glacier Park. Telephoned for an opinion. Dr. John Craig- 
head said grizzlies will retreat from man unless they are 
cornered (or think they are cornered), injured or sick. All au- 
thorities agree that grizzlies generally run from people ex- 
cept under a few special circumstances -during the brief 
breeding season in the late spring, or when a sow is ac- 
companied by her cubs, or when a grizzly is protecting the 
carcass of an animal it has killed. No one envisaged any- 
thing like the long-sustained siege that went on at Trout 
Lake, or the swift raid into an area where there were many 
people, as happened at Granite Park Chalet. Ruben Hart, 
the chief ranger at Glacier, a tall, thoughtful veteran of the 
Park Service, said. “This whole thing, the coincidence of 
two attacks at almost the .same time, leaves us at a loss." 
Dan Nelson, the management assistant at the West Glacier 
Park headquarters, summed up everybody's reaction; “We 
just don't know .... It is inexplicable." To young ClifT Mar- 
tinka the catastrophe was doubly depressing. .A 29-year-old 
biologist, formerly wiih the Montana Fish and Game De- 
partment. he had started work for the Park Service at Gia- 
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GRIZZLIES coMilnued 


cicr only (wo weeks before, to carry on a wildlife study that 
was to last for three to five years, and now faced the task of 
killing (he bears in the area responsible for the two deaths. 

With the other rangers, equipped with .300 Magnums, 
they searched the area whereJulie Helgesonwas killed. Late 
Sunday night they came on a female silvertip. They fired a 
volley, for an elementary reason. "We didn’t want any 
wounded bears on the loose.” Martinka said grimly. 

Later that night they killed another grizzly, also a female, 
and the next morningathird.asow witheubs. Martinka per- 
formed the autopsies on these. The heads of the bears were 
sent to the %cterinary laboratory of Montana State Uni- 
\-ersity to be tested for rabies. (The results were negative.) 
The claws and hides, with traces of matted blood, were sent 
to the FBI laboratory in Washington, but the blood was 
found to be that of an animal. Meanwhile another ranger 
killed a fourth grizzly, also a sow witheubs. near Trout Lake. 

Rut the mystery triggered almost hysterical speculation 
as to the cause. At the park headquarters, after the bodies of 
Michele and Julie were taken out. the atmosphere was som- 
ber and tense. Lightning storms in a dry season had started 
25 fires in the million-acre preserve. If a wind whipped one 
of them out of control, a holocaust could add the final 
horror to the dark hours that had passed. The fire-fighting 
crews of rangers under Keith Ncilson, the park superin- 
tendent, were embattled and near exhaustion. To add to 


Ncilson’s distress, advice, recriminations, demands for de- 
tails and requests for the reason for the attacks poured in 
endlessly in telegrams and phone calls. The theories came 
down to a significant few: 

ENVlRoN^^ENTAL CHANGES? At first cvcr Superintendent 
Neilson speculated that the lightning storms might have 
frightened the grizzlies into a rampage of night marauding. 
U was also noted that sonic booms in the area might have 
had an effect. 

These theories were quickly knocked down. Dr. Craig- 
head said grizzlies were unafTccicd by weather. Faye 
Couey. a local authority with the Montana Fish and Game 
Department, said. "I never heard a theory based on actu- 
al study which would indicate bears are excited to violence 
by lightning or extended periods of hot, dry weather." 
EXPERIMENTS? "Was anyonc conducting a study of griz- 
zly bears in the area?” asked an internationally known sci- 
entist. "They anesthetize the grizzlies with a syringe gun. 
and when the animal is knocked out they w'cigh it. measure 
it and. if they want to determine the age. they pull a tooth. 

. . ." Do bears remember and resent such experiences? 
"Bears have some sort of memory.”the scientist said. "How 
long they remember we don't know. But they remember." 

But again the answer was no; there were no studies be- 
ing made. In Washington, officials of the Park Service said 
they knew of no studies of the bears in Glacier. And at 
Glacier. Superintendent Neilson said he knew of none. 
DRUGS? One persistent theory was that the bears had been 
given LSD or had taken some plant with hallucinating ef- 
fects. in the first days after the tragedy the park headquar- 
ters was flooded with letters speculating that the bears had 
been drugged with baited food. 

But the autopsies on the bears in the area showed no 
trace of LSD or other drugs. "We don’t think much of such 
theories." Neilson said. 

At Glacier a concerned group gathered to begin the in- 
vestigation: Glen Cole, a research biologist and wildlife 
management expert for the Rocky Mountain Parks; Rob- 
ert Wasen. the management biologist at Glacier: Ruben 
Hart: and a Federal Bureau of Investigation special agent. 

Han conducted an extensive interview with Roy Ducat 
and with three witnesses who were camped nearby when 
the attack on Julie Hcigeson took place. Larry Dale, a rang- 
er. interviewed the four survivors of the Trout Lake inci- 
dent in which .Michclc Koons was killed. Asked when a re- 
port could be expected, Superimendem Ncilson said, "in 
six weeks we may reach a conclusion.” Six weeks later he 
said. "It looks like we are working toward next year.” Some 
people think the investigation has been stalled to cover 
up an area of negligence by the Parks Service. A more likely 
reason for the delay is that*no one has even approached 
a solution to the problem of why the bears attacked. Per- 
haps no one ever will. 

One thing is certain. Next spring, when the snows thaw, 
the bears will be back, and so will the danger. £ND 
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WITole the readers take over 


BROKEN FIELD 

Sirs: 

The fir%t two paragraphs of Dan Jenkins' 
article on Warren MeV'ea anti other Negro 
backs ( Go/ lo lime Some "O," Oct. 
16) suggest to me that some colleges might 
operate unslcr (he policy that the only good 
Negro student is an exceptionally athletic 
Negro student. Like the people in Texas. I 
cnjo> and am proud of the achievements of 
Warren MeV'ea on the ft>otball field, >ct I 
wonder if the University of Houston would 
have accepted his application if he had been 
only a siraight'A student throughout high 
school. Would SMU have enrolled Jerry 
l^vias if he had been only a national-award- 
w inning science student'.’ How many colleges 
m America, anywhere in America, would 
give scholarships to Negroes with excellent 
scholastic records but with little or no ath- 
letic abilities'? 

This. I believe, illustrates the problem of 
Negro acceptance in America. Negroes arc 
pul into that special group of people who 
have to prove ihcmscivcs not just satisfac- 
torily. but spectacularly, in some field of en- 
deavor like sports, entertainment or the arts 
so as to be the equals of us untaicnted whiles 
w ith belly flab and high school diplomas. A 
Negro cannot be average. He may have a 
hilarious scn.se of humor, tremendous gen- 
erosity, a kind hcan, a friendly smile and 
likeable manner — in fact, the best personal- 
ity in the world— but if he can't run like Bob 
Hayes or sail down the field like Gale Sayers 
or hit homers like Willie Mays, he doesn't 
stand a chance of being accepted by many 
while people. 

Of course, we should recognize, as mag- 
azines like Si do, the great athletic prowess 
many Negroes have, But we should also rec- 
ognize the other qualities that make them 
men and women— human beings— worthy 
of respect and friendship. 

Dt.NMS Newman 

Racine. Wis. 

Sirs: 

In one paragraph you scold the people 
who think Warren MeVea is getting more 
than the normal football scholarship at 
Houston, and in another paragraph you 
elaborate on the gold tailor-made suits and 
slacks he wears. How many ••affluent" citi- 
zens can afford separate tailors for suits and 
slacks'? Of course, the average reader dt>es 
not know MeVea's financial status. Maybe 
his family is very well off and sees to it that 
he lives comfortably. The average scholar- 
ship athlete in most colleges gets only 
enough to cover the necessities. Since Hous- 
ton is on a three-year probation for recruit- 
ing violations, one has to wonder if all is 
strictly above board. 


As for southern schools recruiting Negro 
athletes, I think that your article is not up 
to date. There arc quite a few Negro ath- 
letes in southern colleges now. Even Mis- 
sissippi has one. 

At any rale. I do not believe that Warren 
MtfVca would have finished his freshman 
year at any other college with the attitude 
that he has. putting himself above the team, 
practicing and playing only when he feels 
like it. I think that this article really showed 
MeVea in a very poor light. Dr is that his 
true character? 

Perry Stephens 

Atlanta 

Sirs: 

.\ftcr reading your story about Warren 
MeVea. I have lost a lot of respect for a 
player I had thought to be great. Any play- 
er who will not carry out his assignment on 
a play, no matter what the score, deserves 
lo be disciplined, possibly kicked off the 
team. MeVea seems to have Houston and 
Coach Yeoman under his control. Joe Don 
Looney was important to his Oklahoma 
team, too. but Bud Wilkinson kept control 
and disciplined Looney when he needed to. 

Furthermore. I do not consider watching 
a team like Georgia Tech lo be like watching 
"a clumsy baton twirler." In Lenny Snow, 
they have a very exciting runner who gets 
his yardage without a tot of daylight. I might 
also add that Lenny goes into the game and 
carries out all his assignments when told to 
do so. 

Rohert Tidwell 

Atlanta 

Sirs: 

The article by Dan Jenkins on Warren 
MeVea was sickening. This is nothing bin 
racial bias in reverse. Let’s not have any 
more such articles in your fine magazine. Let 
the civil riglils crusade be earned on by oth- 
ers than your feature writers. 1 want to read 
about sports in .SI black or white but 
Sports only, not social lectures or Negro- 
supremacy balderdash! 

Walter t. Back 

El Dorado Hills. C alif. 

Sirs: 

I am a North Carolina State alumnus, 
and as soon as I received the Dciohcr 16 
issue I hurriedly turned to the college-foot- 
ball section. After all. my team, a 27-point 
underdog, had beaten Houston- and some 
Texans had been betting the Wolfpack 
would not even show up for the game! 

Well. 1 finally located, in an article about 
"Wondrous" Warren MeVea. some men- 
tion of my team. It seems that Houston 
just quit and handed the game over to the 


Wolfpack. without so much as a whimper. 

I refuse to believe that the No. 2 team m 
the country could possibly be a one-man 
team. Hard hitting rai/ies fumbles. Good de- 
fensive teams make interceptions happen. 
Furthermore. I do not think Mr. Jenkins 
even saw (he game. If he did. he surely 
missed a good story. 

Richard H. SncKsiv 

Raleigh. N.C. 

NO LOSER 
Sirs: 

Too many people think that the Red Sox 
lost the World Senes, In truth, there was 
no loser. St. Louis won ihc Scries gamcwise 
4-3. but not handily in four or live games 
as stime predicted 

The Red Sox won the pennant in a very 
close and dramatic race, a pennant expected 
by no one but the Red Sox themselves. Bos- 
ton fans and players were satisfied, and 
many felt that the World Senes would be a 
little anticlimaciic. But how can the SS'orld 
Senes ever be anticlimaciic, and how can 
any team not long to win it ’ 

Down quickly 3-1 in games, the Red Sox 
rallied, as they did all year, to tie up the 
Series and came as close to winning as any 
young team llOO-to-1 shots lo win the pen- 
nant and underdogs ihroughoiii the Scrips) 
can be expected to. 

So praise the Cardinals, if you want, for 
they played a tine Senes and showed what 
a good team they arc. But please don't, m 
ihc same breath, call the Boston Red Sox 
losers, for losers they're not. 

RlXil R N- I ERMAS 

Hanover. N H 
Sirs: 

You and I both know that baseball is the 
national pastime. The competition is great, 
and everyone likes to win. The American 
League race was possibly the most exciting 
of all. We also know most of the people con- 
nected with baseball show good spisrtsman- 
ship. So can you please explain lo me why 
National League President Warren Giles al- 
ways has to rub it in when the National 
League wins an All-Star Game or u World 
.Senes'? This year's Senes was a great one. 
There was good feeling all around until 
Warren Giles got to the microphone in the 
Cards' linker room- Instead of praising the 
Senes and the game, all he did was exclaim 
how great the National League is. This isn't 
the first lime he has done this, and the repe- 
tition gets boring. When Stan Musial got 
the micrivphsnie it was a different story. The 
first thing he did was congratulate Boston. 
Is Warren Giles too big a man to show 
some sportsmanship’’ 

I am a Phillies rwterand I think National 
coallnued 
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MICHAEL P. McCarthy, s-t, vice Presideni of Opcrjlinm, Second N'jtfonj/ Bank, Sjuin.w, Muhi/ian 


‘'NAAL certainly measures up 
to a banker's tough appraisal.' 


"I can really feel ^ood, knowing ihe 
security that my Northwestern Mutual 
life insurance will give my wife and 
children if anything happens to me. 

■’My NML agent analyzed my needs 
and goals and designed a program 1 
can handle with no strain. NML's low 
net cost is a big factor. Dividends have 
increased steadily. Cash value credited 
yearly now exceeds my premium. 


"I have protection now when it’s most 
needed, plus a growing retirement 
fund. A very profitable arrangement.’' 

There is a difference 
The ’’Electronic Planned Incomes Ser\'- 
ice” IS another NML advantage. 

Basic data on your particular situ- 


ation, your needs and goals, are fed 
into NML's computers. And out comes 
a wealth of data that can help you and 
your agent- plan your life insurance 
program with exceptional precision. 

It's a unique service. One that costs 
you nothing. Just call the nearest 
Northwestern Mutual representative. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIEE - MILWAUKEE EmD 


19TH HOLE conllnutii 


EDITORIAL &. ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports Illustraitd 

Time & Life Building. 

Rockefeller Center, 

New York, New York 10020. 

Time Inc. also publishes Time, Like, 
F-'ortune and, .n conjunction with its 
stihsidianes, the International edi- 
tions of Time and Life. Chairman of 
the Hoard, Andrew Hciskell; Chair- 
man. Executive Committee. Roy E. 
Larsen; Chairman, Finance Com- 
mittee. Charles L. Stillman; Presi- 
dent. James A. Linen; Executive Vice 
President and T.easurer. D. W. 
Brumbaugh; Senior Vice President. 
Bernhard M Auer: Vice President 
and Assisian. to the President. Arnold 
SV, Carlson; Vice President. Comp- 
troller and Secretary, John F\ Har- 
vey; Vice Presidents, Charles A. 
Adaim. Rhclt Ausiel). Fdgar R. 
Baker. Bernard Barnes. Charles B. 
Bear, Clay Buckhoul, R. M, Buck- 
ley. Charles L. Gleason Jr. John L. 
Hallenbcck. Jerome S. Hardy, Sidney 
1. James, Arthur W. Keylor, Henry 
I uce HI. Ralph l>. Paine Jr.. Weston 
C. Pullen Jr, Herlscri .SchuU, James 
R. Shepley, Carry Valk; Assistant 
Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, 
Curtis C. Messinger; Assistant Trea- 
surers, W. G. Davis. Lvan S. Ingels, 
Richard Fi. McKcough; Assistant 
Secretary, William F. Bishop. 


SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

I To wrile about your tubscripDon; change of 
adUreas. billing, adjuslinent. cumplaini, or 
renewal, address: 

SPORTS ILLUS1RATED 
S40 N. Michigan Avc., Chicago. Ml. 606] I 
Charlea A. Adams, Vice Preaidenl 
Allach prfsrni addreu label In space below, 
this will help us idenii/y you quickly and accurately. 

Tv order a new subscription, check boa: 
□ new. □ renewal. U»e form below for vour 
addrvMi. Mail lo SPORTS ILLUSTRa ttl) 
at address given above. Rates: Continental U.S. 

1 yr/S8.00. Alaska. Canada. Hawaii. Puerto 
Rico. Virgin Islands — I yr/SIO.OO. Military fier- 
sonnel anywhere in the world: I yr/$6.00. AM 
other: I yr/SI4.00. 


ATTACH LABEL HERE WITH 
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/ip Code number below and mail (n SI’ORIS 
ILLCSIRAILD SUBSCRIPTION S) RMCi 
at addrrs- given above. Please note your tele- 
phone mimber below. 
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suu isp Code 


telephone Number 


League baseball is good baseball. But so is 
the American League game. Perhaps the 
National L.eugue should have a big-lcaguc 
president someone like Joe Cronin, who 
did nothing but praise both teams after 
Baltimore swept Los Angeles last year. 

Bob Grisdalf 

Norristown. Pa, 

Sirs; 

Being a National League fan, I am nut 
given lo praising an American League team. 
But here's hats otf to a gutsy bunch of Red 
Sox. They have nothing to be ashamed of- 
Douulas Ashby 

Metairie, La. 

Sirs-. 

Back honK m New Zealand I had always 
considered a World .Senes to be much ado 
about nothing. However, the hcmics of Ya/. 
Brock. Gibson and I oitborg 0a//1ingly 
reported and photographed by Sports Ii- 
lUsiRMFi) have eonvineed me that there 
IS no liner sir more exciting spitriing event 
than a World .Senes, even for a Kiwi who 
could nsti wtirk ou( all 'he subtleties of 
the play. 

Spiro H- / xvos 

Washington 

NO EXCUSE 

Sirs. 

Having read Mr Richard Balluniinc's 
letter II'Jih Hon . (X.T 16). I feel compelled 
to reply. To say that the magnilieeni per- 
formance of a ehampii'n like Damascus was 
"a l.iwdry (vrl'ormancc worthy of a S75 
nighttime handicap on a Midwestern curni- 
s.il gniiinds" 15 absurd I grant ihai it stiine- 
how seems unfair to force the pace with 
horses (Fledevar. Great Power) that were 
never intended lo win; ncvcrthfless, this 
strategy is pein.issiblc on the racetrack. Any 
sprinter must expect this when aiiempiing a 
distance race Concerning (he other jockeys 
shouting at their horses and iherehy exeilmg 
Df F ager once .igain. this happens in 
mosi any race. Il w.ts not a brand-new laeiic 
designed s|K*citkalK for trial in (he W’tntd- 
ward Stakes. 

As for informing the betting public of the 
strategy It* be used by the entries, anyone 
whti bel F7r, f ager to ‘sin (presumably Mr. 
Ballaniinc uid soj, anyone who wcni to the 
track that day to sec the race, or who had 
enough interest n> write a Icllerof complaint 
abtiui the tactics unli/ed, must certainly 
have been aware of the purpsisc of the cii- 
iries- I myscif thought Dr Pager’s jtwkey 
would lay olV the pace m an clTori to con- 
serve him for the linish. However this did 
not iKcur and, therefore, no one can say 
whether Dr. Fager would have run a better 
race in this manner. At any rate, Damascus 
proved himsclf the belter horse in the race. 
Gnforiunaicfy. every winner is accompanied 
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by one or more losers and. in this case, the 
losers appear to have been Dr. Fager and 
Mr. Ballantine. 

I do not feel that Dr. F-ager's status as a 
true champion is in doubt. 1 feel the race 
should be viewed as an cncountei of the best 
horses m training and not as a means for the 
S2 bettor to win 80c, Certainly there is al- 
ways the desire to hack one’s choice, but 
there is no reason to offer excuses should he 
lose. Barring any mishap, there will be an- 
other day for Dr. Fager and, hopefully, for 
Mr Ballaniinc as well. 

JOYCr CONLIN 

Prospect Park. Pa. 

BOYCOTT <CONT.) 

Sirs. 

The degree to which Mr Stanley V. 
Wright’s opinion (19 th Hoii. (X;t. Ift) on 
the proposed boycott ol the Olympic (iames 
by black athletes is •humble" has no rela- 
tionship whaisticvcr to its accuracy If Mr 
Wright would lake the time to talk to ghetto 
pcttple or even read the surveys of while 
opinion, he would revise his ligiires drasii- 
eally. Hi' tmn selfish interest in this matter 
us one ol the I'.S. Olympic track coaches is 
enough to render his opinion unworthy of 
consideration. 

As to the other letters tin this matter from 
the so blatantly "liberal.’’ "gotid.’’ "wcll- 
iTveamng" white majority ivf your readers, 
they are full of the same old nteaninglcss 
cliches that arc altogether useless lo the vast 
majority of black people struggling for their 
freedom. 1 for one support Tommie Smith 
and applaud him as a genuine hero in this 
slniggle 

JAMJ S H. Sl'KINt.lK 

The Bronx, N Y. 

JUSTICE 

Sirs; 

I read with great interest your note in ihc 
October 9 Si'tiRFC vRii entitled •’Low Men on 
the Totem Pole" At issue is your state- 
ment that the Super Sow Award was "in- 
vented’’ by (icorgia l ech Olfensive I inc 
( oach Dick Besiwick I consider Hestwiek 
*me of the nation's finest coaches. Neverthe- 
less. I must point out that, according to an 
article from the Oei. 5. 1966 edition of the 
Piiishmuh Posi-Gcizfiic. the idea for the 
"Hog" award was instead invented by Ihll’s 
offensive line coach. Jim Royer Bestwick 
was a member of the Put coaching staff last 
year, and it would be my suspicion that the 
idea was smuggled front I’lti toCieorgiaTcch. 

It’s iniigh enough when you’re losing, like 
vyc arc now at Pitt, but when you can’t even 
gel credit for inventing such things as the 
Hog Award, then you've got to wonder if 
there’s justice m this world. 

Dean Bii.i ick 

University of Pittsburgh 

Piiishurgh 


Kj.'l iill ihe covsbins in the country 
* and not all the big dreams eome 
from Texas. The state td' I U'rida has its 
share of both, and those \shti go South 
seeking onis glitter and gloss may be 
pleasantly surprised to discover that 
blorida boasts not I'nly genuine ei*\s- 
hoys. but a profusiiin of game even w ild- 
er than the mink on Miami Heaeh. 

There is a large deer population in 
f lorida and black bears grow to .'OtJ 
ptniiuls; big-tusked boars are almost as 
large. Rabbits, foxes, bobcats, raccoons 
and opossums arc so abundant that sea- 
sons on them are open alt year round. 
Horida's L|uaii and dove shooting can 
hold its own with the best in the coun- 
try. and wild turkeys arc now so plenti- 
ful that there are two open seasons. 

This happy hunting ground is the di- 
rect result of a realized dream. Hor gen- 
erations the vast, swampy interior of the 
slate siiinc two-thirds of riorida’s en- 
tire land area vias as inaccessible to 
most people as the inner recesses of Palm 
Beach's I vergladcs t lub. lales of the 
terrors that lay between the twin strips 
of civilization along l lorida's east and 
west coasts read like the billboard out- 
side a limes Square horror pielure. 
There were poisonous snakes, deailly 
scorpions, man-eating alligators, quiek- 
saiul so perilous it sucked men beneath 
Its surface in seeimds and even mysleri- 
<»us and hostile Indian tribes, 

Mow many of these stories were true is 
any body 's guess, but in the two decades 
follow mg World W'ar II. a group of 2()lh 
century cowboys managed to transform 
much of the "wild" interior into rich, 
fertile habitats where men. livestock and 
game thrive side by side. \s a result. 
Honda has emerged not only as a eatlle- 
produemg region, but also as one of ilic 
lop hunting states in the country. 

Honda's nnidcrn cowboys arc a blend 
t'f pioneer frontiersman, soiilhei n gentle- 
man and ^■ankec entrepreneur that has 
no counterpart elsewhere in the L.S. 
Most are second- and third-generation 
f loridians. neiihcrarixtocrals norCraek- 
ers but solid middle-class types with roots 
sunk deep in the land, the ehiireh and the 
eoinmumty . 

None is more typical of the group 
than IX'yle Carlton Jr., a gangling na- 
tive son who at first glance might have 
stepped from the pages of a /ioininza 
script. Thai is until his soft, southern 
speech and courtly plantation manners 
suggest recasting him as .Ashley W'ilkesin 


Florida’s Plunderin’ Cowboy 

By taming much of his state, Florida's Senator Doyle Carlton has 
made it a teeming paradise of wildlife by VIRGINIA KRAFT 


a modern vcrsii'n of lnnw Miihilu- W iml. 

Moth impressHins belie the shrewd, 
serious business inmd and the dediealiiui 
to a single gi'al that has shaped C arlion's 
life. I ver since he followed his liisi bob- 
cat trail into ihe l-vcrglades. his sole 
dream has been to tame and reclaim 
Honda's interior, not simply for him- 
self but for the future. 

"bven as a young pup. " ( iirllon said 
recently lui his 4.t,IKX)-acre ranch in 
southcentral Hardee and Dc Soto coun- 
ties. "I never got tiied of just plunderin' 
around out here, thinking of all this land 
going t«i waste. I never liked to see any- 
thing wasted, especially land. (. entral 
I hu ida wasn't even any good for hunt- 
ing then. The cover was too thick, 

■•'I'ou can set a emey of quail right 
on lop of UK) pounds of the best quail 
food, but if the birds can't get through 
the ei>vei to it. they will starve jusi the 
same as if there were no foi>d there at 
all. I hat's true of most game. It was a 
real sorry sight to sec all this l.md with 
so little able to live on it. I kept thinking 
of how much could be done wilh il if 
someime just took the liouhle. 

■' After we got out of high school most 


of my friends look their liist paychecks 
and put them down on see»ind-hand ja- 
lopies. I took mine lo the Waueluila 
bank and put it down on a piece of land, 

I wasn't as mi»bile as the others, but I 
sure felt like a man of propieny. 1 guess 
the feeling agreed with me. because I've 
been buying land ever since. 

"Not that I always had the money to 
pay for it." { arllon grinned. "Most of 
the time I was mortgaged into the 
giouiut literally. Al'ler 2.^ years of mar- 
riage and three children. I got around to 
building my wife a proper house only- 
five years ago. But spending money <»n 
a lot of senseless luxuries never nuuic 
miieh sense to us when there was good 
land for sale. 

"I aeh time 1 managed to swing a new 
piece of piMperiv I'vi lease it to si»me 
truck famicrs or watermelon growers in 
exchange for their clearing it oil'. Then 
the next season Td plant ii in clover and 
carpel grass and put a few head of cattle 
on it. I giew some pretty raiincln look- 
ing criueis in ihose days, but cattle lais- 
ing was a new business in I londa then. 

II look a lot of pu’necring to liji on the 
pasture and breed cvunbinations that 
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BILL KAUTTER 

in Omaha 


Bill Kautter has spent a lifetime in Omaha 
— a fact of life the business and 
professional men he serves know is to 
their advantage. 

Bill is a young man with ambition and 
purpose and he's wise enough to know 
that he can achieve his goals without 
traveling far afield. In fact, he’s already 
proved it. Bill holds a degree in Speech 
and History from the University of Omaha. 
He has served as president of the Pi 
KappaAlphaFraternity Alumni Association, 
and has also been active in Kiwanis and 
Variety Clubs Internatior^al. He is cur- 
rently active in the Nebraska Children’s 
Home Society, and in his church. Today, 
Bill Kautter is afull-time career represen- 
tative with Connecticut General's Omaha 
office, located at 8910 West Dodge Road. 
What’s more, he is one of the rising young 
businessmen in the area. 

Bill Kautter does things a little differ- 
ently . . . it’s his idea to serve first. Men 
like Bill are located in major metropolitan 
areas throughout the country, They make 
CG service much more valuable to families 
and businesses from coast to coast. 

CONNECTICUT OENERA.L LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 

GENERAL 


Cowpoke fnniinufd 

were right for this part of the country. 

"Twenty years ago I used to think a 
250-ptiund yearling was pretty good. 
Now. with improved pasture and breed- 
ing. our yearlings run at least 500 or 
550 pounds. And wc are still not satis- 
fied. Wc keep trying to improve the land, 
not Just to produce better cattle, but 
also to produce better hunting. It makes 
no sense anymore to develop land for 
only one use when it could be developed 
as practically, and as easily, for many 
uses. There is not enough land Icfl for 
that kind of waste. 

"What we arc pioneering now is the 
working concept (hat good cattle range 
can also be good game range if it is de- 
veloped with both game and cattle in 
mind. That alsti means preserving the 
natural cover and the bcauiy of the land 
and managing it in a way that utilizes 
the wildlife. My land produces two things 
— cattle and recreation. To me they are 
of equal importance, I never turn down 
anyone W'ho wants to hurt or fish on my 
property as long as he asks permission. 
And everybody w ho comes here acb like 
he is having the time of his life. I guess 
he is. I sure know I am. But one day there 
arc going to be more people wanting to 
hunt and lish here than my land, or any 
private land, will be able to handle. That 
is why we must have public land. 

"Politicians talk on and on about 
schools, roads, industrial development, 
economy in government." Carlton ex- 
plained as he trolled for bass along the 
four miles of Horse Creek that runs 
through his property. "Bui one of the 
most important issues today is recrea- 
tional development. .Almost nothing has 
been done to meet this need realistically. 
And the need becomes greater each year. 
Hut by the time its full impact is real- 
ized. most of the land that should have, 
and could have, been set aside for public 
recreation throughout the country will 
be gone. Then legislators will suddenly 
find themselves scurrying around trying 
to raise thousands of dollars an acre for 
land iliey might liave boughi for S75 
or SKK) today. 

"The people who should be agitating 
right now to have such land set aside." 
Carlton said, "arc the sportsiiK’n. They 
arc the people who would benefit most 
by it. But unfortunately too many of 
them arc concerned not with the overall 
picture but with 'when is the season go- 
ing to open?' or 'how do we get more 
deer?' The majority of huitlers and fish- 
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ermen arc so divided by petty personal 
interests that they never get together to 
support the big issues. The only way to 
make certain that adequate lands are set 
aside for recreational purposes is to unite 
the public behind the idea. Get them to 
shout loud and strong for it. h is sur- 
prising how quickly legislators rcsptmd 
to a shouting public." 

The son of a longtime state legislator 
who was f-lorida's governor from I929 
to I93.1. Carlton has himselfbccna Flor- 
ida lawmaker (from the 27th district) 
for three terms. In 1 953. at the age of 
30, he was named Florida's outstanding 
freshman legislator. Over the years his 
pcrsisletil ciToils lo open new hutilitig 
and fishing areas to the public, to add 
to those owned and leased by the state, 
to improve and increase game habitats 
as well as game pcipulalions in Florida 
have earned Carlton a statewide reputa- 
tion as the "spttriing senator." 

The title fits him as well in the field 
as on the senate floor. Carlton is as 
rugged and tough as the ranch he runs. 
There i.s no part of its operation that he 
cannot perform as well as the best of his 
ranch hands, a fact that contributes con- 
siderably to their admiration for him. 
Doyle Carlton has become a rich man 
in the years since he made his first down 
payment on a parcel of swampland, but 
little has changed to indicate this. A 
deacon of the First Baptist Church of 
Wauchula, he neither smokes nor drinks, 
although he confesses to a fondness for 
sweets and buttermilk. He still prefers 
driving a pickup truck to the family se- 
dan. but in the last year he has developed 
a strong affection for the Cessna 182 
which he has been learning to fly. 

Carlton's now graying hair, still 
cropped to a bristle, is the only thing 
about him that suggests his 44 years. 
His big. 195-pound frame is as lean and 
muscular as a college athlete's. Most 
mornings, in fact, he runs a fast mile 
before climbing into the saddle for what 
may end up being 15 or 18 hours of cat- 
tle cutting, bobcat chasing, quail shoot- 
ing. boar hunting or -as he likes to de- 
scribe the casual combination of all these 
activities plus a little fishing, exploring 
and daydreaming— just plain plunderin'. 

"It would be a pretly sorry life to 
live." he said as we watched a pair of 
deer browse at the edge of a grassy* field. 
*‘if there were no land left where a man 
could get away to do some plunderin' 
every now and then." sno 



Here's a gift with the festive spirit built in. 

When you give Sports Illustrated for 
Christmas, it's like handing your friends 
a holiday midway through the week — 

52 times a year! 

You'll treat them to a fun filled, mfor 
mative year of the best sports reporting 
published today. And sport's most exciting, 
colorful attractions will be part of your gift: The 
World Series, college and pro football, the Masters 
and the U-S- Open, the Kentucky Derby, the Indianapolis 
500, college and pro basketball plus all the surprises 
1968 IS sure to bring. 

SI is festive, gladly received, and proudly given — 


perfect for all the lively, active people 
on your list. What's more, the price 
IS in the Christmas spirit as well. 
Just $8 for one year-long gift, and 
if you give two or more, the cost is 
only $6 each 

So use the gift order card bound into 
this issue and finish off some shopping 
right now As soon as we receive your 
instructions, we'll hand-sign a handsome gift 
announcement card in your name and mail it to 
your friends in time for the holidays. There's no 
need to send money— we'll bill you early next year. 
Meanwhile— happy holidays! 
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Here he 
comes . . . 
ready 
or not! 


1hc world beckons and he’s on 
his way— proud and independeni. 

lie will need all the education 
he can get — college, even 
graduate school. 

But there’s a problem. Because 
enrollments are increasing every 
year, colleges must meet the 
expanding costs of providing 
more teachers and additional 
facilities. 

You can help now. 

Give to the college of your choice 
now to help assure his future 
... to help make sure that 
college is ready when he is. 

College is W' 
America’s Best 


Friend 
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The Longhorns come to 
Marlhoro Country! 



The “Longhorns’-New Marlboro lOO's. Big gold pack. 
Big flavor, too! Extra long, so you can 
spend a little more time in Marlboro Country. 


lOO's 
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